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THE WEEK. 


THE sympathetic reference to Macedonia for which 
Mr. Richard Bell found space in his presidential address 
to the Trade Union Congress did honour to himself 
and afforded one proof the more that feeling in the 
country is far in advance of the correct but lukewarm 
attitude of the Government. If a crisis should occur 
while a Liberal Government is in office there will be a 
strong popular current in favour of a generous and 
energetic intervention. Meanwhile, though all is 
stagnation varied by the normal anarchy in Mace- 
donia, precise information is beginning to arrive 
regarding the excesses of the spring and early 
summer in Armenia. Diplomacy has_ evidently 
decided to preserve a conspiracy of silence 
regarding this disgraceful episode, and the Bluebook 
which Lord Lansdowne promised has not yet made its 
appearance. But the statistics which are published this 
week in Pro-Armenia have an air of authenticity. When 
vague totals and approximate estimates of slaughter 
are put forward by one or other of the suffering 
Christian peoples in Turkey they are _ usually 
exaggerated. But to those who know the structure of 
rural society in the East a list which offers precise figures, 
village by village, carries conviction. The priest and 
the headmen keep accurate catologues of their popula- 
tion, which must be reliable since they serve as the basis 
for assessments of taxation. 

InN this table we find given for each of the 
Sassoun and Moush villages the number of families, 
of inhabitants before this latest massacre and of 
inhabitants after it, the number of houses and 
churches destroyed and of cattle looted, together with 
an estimate of the loss in money and grain. It results 
that no fewer than 7,771 persons have been killed in the 
Sassoun villages alone, while over 3,000 dwellings 
have been destroyed and 49 churches ruined. The 
material ruin is not to be compared with what happened 
last year in Macedonia, but the slaughter is much more 
serious. In default of official evidence these very definite 
figures are entitled to a provisional credence. Thata 
catastrophe so rash could occur almost unnoticed and 
quite unpunished constitutes a tremendous indictment 
of the failure of diplomatic pressure in Turkey. Un- 
happily there is no reason to suppose that we have 
reached the end of this fresh epidemic of outrage and 
massacre. Fresh concentrations of troopsare afoot, 
and the usual sequel is only too probable. 

Mr. LyTTeLTon has written a letter to a corre- 
spondent urging no one to go out to South Africa 
without a definite prospect of employment. He could 
hardly have thought a few years ago that two years 
after the conclusion of peace it would be his duty to 
warn Englishmen against the illusion that there was 
a career before them in the new colonies. His 
candour in this matter contrasts very creditably with 
the action of certain rich Imperialist ladies who have 
been trying to export poor Englishwomen to that 
forlorn country. We would recommend to the atten- 
tion of these ladies the facts set out in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Police in the Transvaal, reproduced by 
Mr. Pakeman in the Bloemfontein Friend. The Commis- 
sioner of Police shows that after eliminating all 
crimes against the Liquor Law, the Pass Law, and 


other offences peculiar to the Transvaal, the Transvaal 
shows 54 prosecutions per 1,000 of the population as 
against 20 per 1,000 in London. The police force is 
larger in proportion to population, and crime is 
very much larger. And of the white persons con- 
victed, 8,320 in all, 4,552, or 54 per cent., were home- 
born British subjects (the South African Dutch 
cases were 643), many of them, no doubt, men 
who went out for a career and took to crime for a 
livelihood. Mr. Pakeman analyses the statistics and 
concludes that nearly 2 per cent. of the white and 
black population go through the gaols every year. 





EVERYONE remembers the famous letter in which 
Mr. Tarbutt explained that the financiers objected to 
white labour on the Rand because they disliked trade 
unionism. A Reuter’s telegram, dated August 12, 
published in the Bloemfontein Friend, shows that one 
Chinaman at any rate had not appreciated the circum- 
stances to which he owed his good fortune : 

‘*A Johannesburg Chinaman was yesterday sentenced b 
the Boksburg magistrate to six weeks’ hard labour for hold- 
ing a meeting of Chinese labourers in the New Comet Mine 
compound and refusing to leave. He had told the coolies 
that he was President of the Chinese Association, and that 
they were not getting sufficient wages, and he promised to 
get these raised if they joined his association,” 

Mr. Darragh will no doubt make good use of those six 
weeks for teaching this agitator a little Christian sub- 
missiveness. The Capetown correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gasette explained in that paper on Wednes- 
day that ‘‘ a few hours of confinement and short rations 
work wonders, and the malcontents are always glad to 
get back to work.” But we think the labourers, however 
grateful they may be to the Government for protecting 
them from these demoralising influences, have some 
reason to complain of the omission of the Government 
to protect them from a scarcely less horrible contagion. 
The Medical Officer of Health for the Transvaal reports 
that there are several cases in which natives who were 
unmistakably lepers were engaged for work in the 
mines and allowed to work there. Surely a very little 
of ‘‘ the unceasing zeal and vigilance,” for which 
Lord Milner praised the Transvaal Government so 
handsomely, would suffice to prevent a man from being 
brought into the compounds to work, ‘‘ wanting several 
fingers or toes, his body covered with maculz, and 
suffering from open sores or facial lepromes.”’ 





Mr. Reip has made a statement this week on the 
policy of the new Australian Government. He said the 
electors had decided for fiscal peace. Parties were 
most equally divided, and if the Opposition decided to 
obstruct public business the Government was not un- 
willing to face a dissolution. Mr. Reid said his aim 
was to restore the system of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. His attitude to the preferential system was that 
of the Governments of Mr. Deakin and Mr. Wilson, 
an attitude which had been approved by the electors, 
namely, ‘‘to wait until some definite proposals were 
submitted by the Imperial Government and receive it 
in a fair and honest spirit. The British Government, 
however, had officially declared that it would not 
accept any system of preference that would entail 
taxing the food of the British people, and he believed 
that from the British point of view this was a just and 
statesmanlike attitude.” This is Reuter’s summary of 
the Prime Minister’s speech, which is as neat a refuta- 
tion of the theory that a colonial offer had been made 
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as can be wanted. The Dazly Chronicle correspondent 
announces that the alliance between the extreme Liberal 
Protectionists and the Labour Party has been concluded, 
and that it is to continue during this and the next Parlia- 
ments. The correspondent says the alliance commands 
36 votes out of 75 in the House of Representatives. 
Another interesting piece of colonial news comes from 
Toronto, where, according to the Chronicle correspon- 
dent, the millers, who have hitherto been Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s strongest supporters, are wounded by his 
recent statement that he would put such a duty on 
flour as would result in the whole milling of wheat 
being done in Great Britain. Mr. Chamberlain must 
know by this time that all these conflicting interests 
are not an easy team to drive. 

M. Compes has made up his mind that the 
separation of Church and State must be taken in hand 
by his Cabinet, but his utterances still leave room 
for considerable speculation as to when and how the 
task is to be accomplished. He made two state- 
ments a week ago, the first in the form, which 
he and M. Pelletan have made fashionable of late, 
of an interview with a representative of the Ma/sin, 
wherein he declared that the separation, ‘‘for the 
initiation of which he claimed the sole responsi- 
bility,” would not be a pitiless proscription, but 
‘fun divorce, rationel, élégant et courtois,” such as 
would command the approval of the most timid of 
Republicans. The Churches would have the temporary 
enjoyment of their buildings and of their budgets, and 
would enjoy every opportunity to create for themselves 
an autonomous life under the restrictive wgis of 
common rights. Presumably this means _ that 
they will enjoy a larger liberty to acquire 
property by bequest than is permitted to ‘‘ declared 
associations” under the terms of the 1901 law. M. 
Combes subsequently delivered a speech at Auxerre in 
which he rehearsed the grievances of the Government 
against the Holy See and, remarking that the Concordat 
had never been faithfully observed by the latter, declared 
that a divorce was imperative on the ground of incom- 
patibility of doctrine, if not of temper, between the two 


partners. The speech has been subjected to a good 
deal of exegetical comment. M. Clemenceau, in 
Tuesday’s L’Aurore, speaks in a tone of very 


mordant sarcasm of the Prime Minister’s belated 
conversion to a_ resolute attitude and criticises 
his proposed settlement as meaning the mainten- 
ance of the budget of creeds while abolishing 
the reciprocal obligation of the clergy. M. Jaurés, ina 
curiously patronising article in Tuesday’s Z’Humanité, 
welcomes a convert in M. Combes and, deriving 
encouragement more from what the Prime Minister did 
not rather than from what he did say, refuses to believe 
that M. Combes can have meant anything so stultify- 
ing. M. Combes, it should be added, announced that 
the task of separation would be taken in hand after 
the Chamber had disposed of the Income-tax Bill and 
the Workmen’s Pensions Bill. 

Tue German League of Young Liberals met in 
conference at Leipzig at the beginning of the week and 
passed a number of resolutions in condemnation of the 
support given by the Liberal deputation in the Prussian 
Landtag to the notorious ‘‘ school compromise.” The 
compromise, if it becomes the basis of a Government 
bill, will make denominational elementary schools the 
rule in Prussia and entitle the parents of a certain 
number of children in any locality to demand the erec- 
tion of a new denominational school. This is defended 
by the National Liberal and Conservative and Catholic 
deputies as merely a codification of the existing depart- 
mental rules—Prussia has as yet no organic school 
law—but it is argued that departmental practice either 
is opposed to, or goes beyond, the spirit of the Prus- 
sian Constitution, Art. 24 of which merely guarantees 





denominational instruction in the schools, but does 
not require that the schools shall be denominational 
in character. The rank and file of the National 
Liberals affect to fear that not only will no new 
stmultanschulen (or mixed schools) be erected, but 
that the overwhelming number of denominational 
schools will become more and more denominational in 
character. At present the latter are subject to the 
right of withdrawal. The hostile attitude of the 
Rhenish Catholic bishops to the mixed secondary 
schools and the uncompromising tone of the recent 
Catholic Congress at Regensburg on the same subject 
are adduced as justifying a fear that Catholics will 
attempt to denominationalise secondary and university 
education also. The League of Young Liberals, although 
not numerically powerful, has the modified support of 
influential journals like the Ad/nische Zeitung and the 
Frankfiirter Zeitung, and there appears to bea distinct, 
if somewhat timid, movement in favour of the secu- 
larisation of the public school. The Social Democrats, 
as represented by the Vorwdrts, affect to care for none 
of these things, but in the Prussian Landtag, owing to 
its hierarchical suffrage, they do not count. 

Now that we know the result of Liao-yang itis worth 
while to read some of the newspapers. Thus the 7zmes 
of September 2, after telling us in a leading article 
that the Japanese pursuit (which averaged two miles a 
day) of the Russians will be ‘‘ superhuman,” continues 
with the prophecy that when the Russians reach 
the Taitse they will find ‘‘a strong force of 
Japanese on the north bank”! It alsocomments upon 
the ‘‘ astonishment” which Kuroki must have felt in 
being permitted to attack the Russian communications 
‘‘ without molestation.” It then goes on to tell us 
that Kuroki had already cut the railway, whilst its 
military correspondent ‘‘ estimates” on the same day 
that half the Russian army was at Anping! On the 
3rd, the 7imes finds it impossible not to sympathise 
with Kuropatkin, as the enemy who didn’t close round 
him ‘‘ closes round him.” The military correspondent 
thinks it too much to assume that the Russians threw 
bridges across the Taitse and again asserts that the 
telegraph has been cut by Kuroki’s cavalry. 

Tuis able military historian on the same date 
(the 3rd) tells us that the Russian army is drowned in 
the bed, or, as he callsit, ‘‘ the Thalweg,” of the Taitse. 
After that it is not remarkable that he should make 
the common mistake of thinking that Stackelberg’s 
corps was on the S.W. of Liao-yang at a moment 
when it happened to be on the north-east. The Daily 
Telegraph is less amusing, but it is worth reading. 
The Russians have been ‘‘ overthrown in the bloodiest 
struggle since Gravelotte.” They have to “ tear open 
and escape” (through nothing, by the way). They have 
to perform ‘‘a miracle.” All this onthe 2nd, on which 
day also the results of the battle point well nigh 
relentlessly to their destruction. On the 3rd (Kuro- 
patkin having by that time got clean away), he 
is ‘cut off from Mukden,” he has presumably ‘lost 
many hundreds of guns.” On the 5th, when not a 
single man is left in Liao-yang and the Russian van- 
guard could already see the walls of Mukden, the 
military critic of the Daily Telegraph comes out with 
the astounding remark that ‘‘ General Kuroki has 
planted his army across Kuropatkin’s line of communi- 
cations by road and railway.” Writers of this class 
will do their best, but they will never surpass such feats 
as these during the whole future course of the war. 

Tue Trade Union Congress did not discuss what 
would have been an interesting and piquant subject, 
the methods and policy of trade union representation. 
It preferred a less heroic though perhaps a wise policy 
of silence. As our readers know, we think it a reaction- 
ary step to base representation on the organisation of 
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interests and the suppression of opinions, and we think 
circumstances will make this in practice impossible. 
The subject has been raised by Mr. Burns in his 
comments on an incident that occurred at the Con- 
gress. Mr. Shackleton attributed the responsibility 
for the loss of a resolution he moved on March 23, 
urging the Government to pay the standard rate of 
wages to its unskilled workers, to the conduct of 
Mr. Burns, who had moved a _ ‘‘ meaningless 
amendment,” with the result that the reso- 
lution was talked out. Mr. Burns has no difficulty in 
showing how imperfectly Mr. Shackleton remembers 
the incident. At the time, as Hansard shows, Mr. 
Shackleton welcomed the amendment, which was to 
substitute ‘‘ trade union” for ‘‘ standard.” Mr. Burns 
has something to say about an implied threat of 
proscription; any Labour movement which was 
directed against the majority of the Labour members, 
and against Mr. Burns in particular, would be incon- 
ceivably foolish. _ 

THE report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue for the financial year which ended on 
March 31 was issued on Tuesday night. It is not, of 
course, light literature for holiday reading, but it 
abounds, as usual, in interesting facts and figures that 
should be studied by economists and sociologists and 
philanthropists of all schools. Some features of the 
report are familiar enough, such as the continued 
decline in private brewing and the continued decrease 
in the number of small breweries. What is more 
interesting to a Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
search of revenue is that while licensed houses de- 
crease slowly in number they increase rapidly in size— 
the fact being that the brewers are taking advantage 
of the fact that the licence duties bear very lightly on 
large houses and comparatively heavily on small. 
How rapidly the transformation is taking place appears 
from the report. Ten years ago only 462 licences paid 
duty on premises of an annual value of more than 
4700. Last year the number had risen to 1,056. 
These houses alone ought, as a matter of mere 
justice, to pay at least £400,000 more than they do to 
the revenue. There was a satisfactory decrease on 
the previous year in the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor. Of beer 631,000 barrels less were retained for 
consumption in the United Kingdom in 1903-4 than 
in the year before, in spite of an estimated growth of 
412,000 in the population, and there was also a slight 
fall in the consumption of spirits. The Commissioners 
think that the reduction of licences, though small, is 
having some effect, and that the nation is becoming 
rather more temperate in its habits. 

Tue Commissioners issue an interesting statement 
of the progress of wealth on a comparison of income-tax 
returns in the years 1893-4 and 1902-3. The income from 
houses showed an increase of 25 per cent., while that from 
lands decreased 7 per cent. The decline in the values of 
lands was most marked in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, 
but houses in Essex showed an improvement of 65 per 
cent. The effect of the losses of capital caused by the 
Boer war is shown by the fact that the profit on foreign 
and colonial investments has grown by less than a 
million. On the other hand, the increase in the general 
prosperity has been enormous. ‘‘ Businesses, concerns, 
professions, &c., show an increase of £ 135,023,000, 
or 37°9 per cent., during the ten years, the principal in- 
creases appearing in the City of London, 448,881,000, 
77°'4percent. ; Middlesex (outsidetheCity), 4 12,968,000, 
25°9 per cent.; Lancashire, £11,915,000, 27°6 per 
cent. ; Lanark, £8,251,000, 59°1 per cent. ; Yorkshire, 
48,076,000, 32°7 per cent. ; and Durham, £ 4,637,000, 
76°4 per cent.” A penny in the income-tax produces 
42,545,000. Ten years ago it produced £2,191,000. 





Tue report of the Lunacy Commissioners is far 


from encouraging. ‘‘ The annual returns show that the 
numbers of insane under care in England and Wales 
have for some time past been steadily increasing [from 
1°5 per 1,000 in 1859 to 3°1 per 1,000 in 1904] at a 
greater rate than the growth of the population.” The 
increase is practically confined to the pauper class. 
During the last ten years, allowing for the growth of 
population, the increase of lunatics has been 12 per 
cent. in the case of males and 10 per cent. in the case 
of females. The principal, as well as the most pre- 
ventable, cause of insanity (as of crime) is drink. In 
the words of the Commissioners, “ As before ‘ alcoholic 
intemperance ’ takes a chief place amongst physical 
causes, and preponderatingly in the male sex, being 
noted in 22°8 per cent of the male attacks and 9'5 per 
cent. of the female.” With regard to the increase in 
pauper lunatics, it must be remembered that many 
more are now put under control than formerly, and in 
particular that many persons are now classed as 
lunatics who used to be classed as criminals. 





AN announcement was made yesterday which will 
give general satisfaction. The Home Secretary has 
appointed a committee of three ‘‘ to inquire into and 
report to him upon the circumstances of the convictions 
of Mr. Adolf Beck in 1896 and 1904.” Sir Spencer 
Walpole, Sir John Edge, and the Master of the Rolls 
are all men of strong and independent character, and 
they ought to be able, if any can, to explain how an 
innocent man has been twice convicted for a series of 
offences for which he would still have been suffering, 
as the Zimes remarks, had not the real criminal been 
caught in circumstances which left no doubt of his 
guilt. The conduct of the police, the sentence of the 
Court, and the apathetic negligence of the Home Office 
all require justification in the eyes of the public. 

Tue Home Office has sent a circular to all the 
Justices’ Clerks of Petty Sessions calling attention to 
some remarks made by the Lord Chief Justice in a 
charge to the Grand Jury at Warwick upon the working 
of the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, which remarks are 
endorsed by the Home Office. The Lord Chief Justice, 
after saying that magistrates appeared to have some 
difficulty in applying the Act, states that its assistance 
should only be given to prisoners who were too poor 
to supply themselves with legal assistance, and who 
disclosed a defence of such a nature that it was advis- 
able in the interest of justice that that defence should 
be clearly put before the Court. The object of the Act, 
he added, is not to give a prisoner legal assistance 
to discover whether he had a defence. Magistrates 
will certainly have some difficulty in applying this 
second principle. Prisoners, even innocent ones, are 
sometimes dazed and often stupid in court. Whether 
they have a real defence or not, the Chief Justice says, 
is to be discovered from their cross-examination, 
or from questions they may ask, or from the 
evidence disclosed by the prosecution. It will needa 
good deal of patience and acuteness to discover any- 
thing at all from the question put by the ordinary 
uneducated prisoner or from any answers of his. The 
working of the Act, in fact, will depend a great deal 
upon the capacity of those who have to work it ; but 
this is the case with most Acts of Parliament. 

Ir is strange that there should not be any Chair 
of Scottish Literature in any of the Scotch Universities, 
or indeed any separate study of the subject. The Burns 
Federation have determined to remedy this neglect. 
They applied, it appears, to the Carnegie Trust for help 
in the matter, which the trust was unable to give, as 
it had too many matters on its hands already. 
The council of the trust, therefore, has decided to 
give £100 to start a fund for the establishment of a 
chair. It is to be hoped that their example will be 
quickly and generously followed. The great Scotch 
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poets before Burns are strangely neglected. Mr. 
Swinburne in his fine ode to Burns just published 
speaks of Dunbar as his superior in tragic passion. 
Dunbar is, perhaps, the most neglected poet, consider- 
ing his eminence, in our literature, and he wrote great 
poetry at atime when nobody but Skelton and a few 
anonymous writers were producing anything worth 
remembrance in England. Indeed the period of Scotch 
literature beginning with James I. (of Scotland) 
deserves a close study, which we are not likely to give 
it in England so long as it is neglected in Scotland. 





Tue National Eisteddfod, now taking place, is 
held this year at Rhyl. There are politics over Eistedd- 
fods, and three different critics struggle for the 
mastery of them. There is the Eisteddfod Associa- 
tion, a modern society founded in 1880; the Gorsedd 
or Society of Druids, Bards, and Orates, who claim a 
kind of apostolic succession from the original holders of 
Eisteddfods, and who wish to preserve all their historic 
qualities ; and, lastly, there are the local committees of 
the towns in which they are held, who often wish to 
make them an attraction to uninitated tourists. 
Eisteddfods have somewhat changed in character since 
their modern popularity began. Poetry was once their 
chief occupation. It isnow more and more becoming 
choral music. Everyone who cares for ancient local 
arts and customs must hope that the Eisteddfod will 
not degenerate into a mere series of concerts and that 
the bard will still keep his place in it. We have lost 
nearly all tradition of oral poetry in England, and we 
cannot wish it to be civilised away in Wales. Welsh 
choral singing is a very good thing; but choral 
singing is common all over the world. There are not 
many countries in which bards still recite their poems 
at national assemblies. 


THE stained-glass window in the little church ot 
Morwenstow, dedicated last Thursday to Robert 
Stephen Hawker, for forty years vicar of the parish, 
commemorates a man who, though he never attained 
to fame as a writer, is still, in his way, a nota- 
bility in literature. Two small books contain all he 
wrote. The one, Footprints of Former Men in Far 
Cornwall, is a collection of little prose essays on the 
folklore and legends and life of his part of Cornwall ; 
while the other, Cornish Ballads, isa bookof songs and 
short poems based onthe same themes. Both books 
are the genuine products of the soil and the cast of 
thought native to the soil. Hawker’s was that type 
of mind whose instinct it is not to range wide, skim- 
ming with a light and eager curiosity the surface of 
things, but to probe deep, to ponder, to delve for 
hidden meanings. To him the wild and lovely scenery 
of the county in which he lived gave up secrets which 
it would relinquish to no cursory observer. He had 
the poet’s imagination, and Wordsworth’s lines on a 
poet could be applied to none more truly than to him : 

‘* The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he had viewed, 


And impulses of deeper birth 
Had come to him in solitude.” 


The rugged cliffs of that most perilous coast; the 
quaint low church dating back, partly, to Saxon times ; 
the people—wreckers, fishermen, sailors, gipsies ; the 
gaunt sweeps of moorland; and, what he liked above 
all, perhaps, the ghostly tales and grim legends that 
clung to many of the old ruins or features of that stern 
landscape, found in him a chronicler who wrote from 
no wish to use his pen but out of the fulness of a very 
rare sympathy and insight. 

Mr. Arcuer, who died last Sunday, had been an 
active member of the Scottish Academy since 1858, and 
had won a cosmopolitan reputation; a brave list of 
notable portraits stands to his credit, and he 
also painted a number of large subject-pictures that 
found favour with English as well as Scottish Academi- 


cians. Of Mr. Melville it may be said that he 
belonged to a later generation and to a more 
advanced school. Most people are familiar with the 
brilliant drawings which for many years past have been 
a chief attraction of the Old Water-colour Society’s 
gallery’s—drawings which prove him a master among 
the impressionists to whom he belonged. 





THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. 


HE moment is favourable for taking a survey of 
the campaign in the Far East which has now 
lasted seven months. 

During that period the Russian fleet has been re- 
duced to about one half its former fighting value—that 
is to a little less than one half the original fighting 
value of the Japanese fleet. The Japanese fleet has not 
suffered to a similar extent, but how far it has suffered 
no one knows, for by far the most significant character 
of the war, and that which should be most carefully 
noticed in regard to the future prospects of Asia, is the 
astounding power of secrecy which the Asiatic has de- 
veloped in this campaign. 

On land when the war opened with the first serious 
encounter at the end of April the amount of troops 
available upon the Russian side was about one fifth of 
those which the Japanese could put into the field, and 
this was largely due to the great initial number of 
troops absorbed by the defence of the long Russian line 
of communication in what was practically a hostile 
country. 

By the end of May the Japanese had cut off Port 
Arthur and had occupied, after a sharp engagement, 
the neck of land which isolates the peninsula of Liao- 
tung. It was not until June that the Russians dis- 
played any activity. Stackelberg was sent down south, 
with the immediate result that the Japanese (who, we 
may judge by the weakness of the forces opposing 
Stackelberg, had no prevision of such a manceuvre) 
were compelled .to concentrate against him and to 
fight upon two fronts. This manceuvre was commonly 
called in the Press an attempt to relieve Port Arthur. 
It could not conceivably have been the attempt even 
of a lunatic to do any such thing. When Stackelberg’s 
small force had made this first venture, the Japanese 
movement northward against Kuropatkin began. It 
has lasted not quite three months, and it has failed. 
Its various phases were the occupation of Kaiping, 
Ta-chi-chao, Hei-cheng. During this long and dila- 
tory advance the Russians never lost touch of their 
opponents. The Japanese always found a strong rear- 
guard opposed to them, they always failed in a frontal 
attack upon it, and were invariably forced to use 
extra men in turning position after position as they 
went northward. The great series of actions of the 
last few days are but a repetition of the tactics which 
have marked the whole campaign since the middle of 
June, but, as we shall show in a moment, the results 
both in their magnitude and in their character are very 
different from the minor actions further south which 
occupied the whole of the summer. 

Ever since the beginning of April the Russians 
have been receiving reinforcements of men. Since 
June these reinforcements appear to have been 
organised in a more or less efficient manner. With the 
end of July an army which had evidently never con- 
templated a campaign and which was 6,000 miles from 
its base began to receive mountain guns; but it had . 
not even by the end of August a sufficient complement 
of ordinary field artillery, nor anything like a sufficient 
complement. 

Meanwhile the Japanese had put into the field the 
whole of their army with the whole of its reserves, 
except the territorial reserves, and had determined to 
sacrifice men to any extent in order to achieve im- 
mediate, and therefore permanent, success. Of this 
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determination Manchuria had given no evidence until 
the past week, but Port Arthur had given plenty. The 
army was divided, roughly speaking, into three more or 
less equal bodies: one, with Kuroki, lay south of Liao- 
yang until it should receive the order to march north- 
wards ; the second attempted to take Port Arthur by 
storm and failed ; the third lay between, just north 
of the neck of the peninsula, to reinforce either Kuroki’s 
movement against the north and Kuropatkin’s main 
army, or the besiegers of Port Arthur, as occasion might 
demand. Had Kuropatkin remained inactive, as the 
Press advised him to, there is not the least doubt that 
this central army would have been poured into the 
peninsula ; as it is, one of its corps has been sent 
to fill up the enormous losses of the besiegers, but the 
mass has been drawn off northwards. It has been 
compelled to make Kuropatkin’s force its principal 
objective, and about the middle of August a determina- 
tion was arrived at to attack Kuropatkin in force. 

For the first time in six months a definite move 
was made upon the Manchurian plain. Kuroki was 
ordered to advance from the passes which he had 
occupied, the central Japanese force (now known as the 
armies of the centre and the left) marched up the 
railway, and with August 24 the attack upon Kuro- 
patkin began. 

The object of this attack was not to occupy the 
city of Liao-yang. It was to destroy the fighting 
force of the enemy. Kuropatkin had by this time 
nominally 182,000 men; perhaps he actually had in 
the field 170,000. Those who belittle the Japanese put 
their forces as high as 250,000. It is doubtful whether 
in fact they pass 230,000. Kuropatkin is reported to 
have had 4oo guns. On paper he ought to have had 
600, but he certainly had less. Say 450 field guns and 
you have a very fair estimate. Both armies (as will be 
necessary to all modern armies) disposed of a certain 
number ot heavy guns used in the field. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the Japanese had a margin of not much 
more than 50,000 men beyond their opponents ; or, to 
express it proportionally (which is the only true 
way), they did not stand to their opponents as 
more than four to three. They had, however, a 
large, though to us unknown, margin of artillery, and 
they determined to attempt an enveloping movement. 
From August 24 to August 28 was occupied in driving 
in the Russian outposts on the right and on the left 
at Anping and Anshanchan. The last two days of the 
month were occupied in the serious business of 
enveloping the Russian army. All the Japanese forces 
were in touch ; the main assault on the front and the 
turning movement on the right were begun. 

When you desire to envelop an enemy who knows 
what you are at (and it must be remembered that some 
such movements, notably Sedan, were successful 
because one opponent did xo¢ know what his enemy 
was at) you must occupy him by your frontal attack 
while the margin which your numerical superiority 
gives you walks round and cuts his line of retreat. 
The left and centre armies of the Japanese were doing 
the former while the right under Kuroki was doing the 
latter thing. 

It was on August 31 that Kuropatkin perceived 
the movement of Kuroki’s force. He at once began to 
move men from his right and centre to his left in order 
to oppose Kuroki. His right and centre were there- 
fore weakened. 

On the evening of Wednesday, 31st, a position had 
been attained which in the older warfare would have 
been compared to the classical example of Verona 
during the revolutionary wars. When a force on the 
defensive tried to turn another force on the defensive, 
and was not enormously superior in numbers or 
mobility the force on the defensive used to pivot about 
their central town or base and perpetually check the 
attempt. This is what the Austrians did with the 
Republican troops before the position we have named. 


Modern artillery has changed all that. You cannot 
cover in an easy day’s march more than twice the long 
range of-a heavy gun, and no one can be certain of 
using these pivot tactics with success. The moment 
Kuropatkin saw that the attack was developing upon 
his left he massed menin front of it and gave orders 
to evacuate Liao-yang. That order was given on the 
night of Thursday, September 1, and during the whole 
of the next day it hung in the balance whether we 
were or were not to see one of the decisive battles of 
the world fought out on the Manchurian plain. 

That Kuropatkin had foreseen a retreat and had 
prepared for it along time beforehand is evident by 
the success with which he has moved 180,000 men, 
their munitions and their guns, ciean away from their 
Original positions in the face of the enemy. It is 
manifest that he had prepared the retreat. But 
whether he would be able to carry out the details of 
what he had so elaborately planned was another 
matter. The whole thing depended upon his left 
wing. That left wing had already made one disastrous 
mistake. Orloff, on the extreme end of it, had 
attacked without orders, had been beaten back, had 
thereby uncovered the flank of the main body and 
been compelled to retreat some three or four thousand 
yards. By what prudence and presence of mind this 
folly was retrieved by the commander-in-chief no 
one will know till the history of the war is written 
in detail; but there was, at any rate, a moment 
of confusion during which it was doubtful whether 
the Russian left wing could hold its own. All we 
now knowis that it succeededin doing so. Kuroki was 
thrust back, and the evacuation of Liao-yang was 
carried out in perfect order and with complete success. 
An action, therefore, which might have counted 
among the great battles of the world has been reduced 
to one of such an undecided character that this time 
next year it will hardly be remembered. The jaws of 
the nutcracker met not upon the nut but upon each 
other, and Oyama was in the position of the man who 
going upstairs in the dark takes that last upper step 
which is not there. 

The most obvious historical parallel to the position 
before the battle is that of Leipsic. Both battles were 
fought in the autumn and in the wet and against an 
army that provisioned itself with difficulty along one 
line. As at Leipsic, over 400,000 men were engaged at 
Liao-yang ; as at Leipsic, the defenders were in hostile 
territory; as at Leipsic, they ‘‘ pivoted” around a 
great town; as at Leipsic, there was but one line of 
retreat open ; as at Leipsic, the defence was maintained 
for three full days ; as at Leipsic, the full casualties will 
be found (if ever we hear the truth) to pass 70,000 ; 
as at Leipsic, an unfordable but bridged stream lay 
behind the defenders; as at Leipsic, three attacking 
armies were converging from the front, left and right. 

But there the parallel ends. Had the end of 
Liao-yeng been as the end of Leipsic the Japanese would 
have won the campaign of 1904; they might even have 
decided the war in their own favour. 

At Leipsic Napoleon lost half his men and half his 
guns. He never rose again. 

Kuropatkin’s army is intact. Kuropatkin did not 
order the retreat six hours too late nor wait till dawn 
to command it. No Russian subordinate made such 
an error as that of Montfort, which lost the French 
30,000 men. The allies could pursue; the Japanese 
cannot. The one great weakness of the Japanese is 
their lack of mobility, and that is due to a fatal habit of 
thinking out every detail. They can do nothing on a 
sudden; all must be minutely prepared. It is an 
ineradicable fault in military affairs, for it is thought a 
virtue. Finally the Japanese fought without reserves 
and with an insufficient superiority in numbers. Had 
Port Arthur fallen, as they calculated, in late July or 
early August, they would have had the superiority. 
But Port Arthur did not fall. 
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As for the retreat, the situation may be grasped by the aid of the accompanying sketch-map, the top of 


which marks due west, the right hand due north. 


A is Liao-yang ; M Mukden; Y the Ehrtao Mines (known 


as the ‘‘ Yantai” Mines); P is Pensihu, where the bulk of Kuroki’s army crossed; K and N are mountain 
passes ; Bis the position of An-Ping; C is that at Ansanchang. 

Two dotted lines indicate the only unfordable rivers—the Taitse on the left, the Hun on the right, both 
cutting the retreat from Liao-yang to Mukden. The Japanese are going along the mountain road P K N; 


the Russians along the railway and the main road AN. 


How much of their force has already crossed the 


Hun we do not know at the time of writing. When it has all crossed they will defend the line of that river and 


continue their retirement. 











THE PLACE OF TRADE UNIONS. 

HE trade unionists have gradually developed into 

a fifth estate. That is the meaning of the 
political activities and the political preoccupations of 
successive Trade Union Congresses. There is nothing 
surprising in this development when it is remembered 
that a long supremacy of adverse opinion has culmi- 
nated in the subversion of the position of security 
which trade unionists supposed that they held since 
the repeal of the combination laws. There is nothing 
ominous in it to men who realise that trade unionism is 
a steadying and stable force in politics. It is a common 
complaint against the Trade Union Congresses that 
they intervene in alien and remote subjects and 
that they contribute nothing to the discussion of those 
subjects but the echoes of a disedifying party clamour. 
The complaint comes not unnaturally from persons who 
generally find that it is the clamour of the other party 
that is reproduced in these unwelcome digressions. 
But the great leaders of trade unionism refuse to 
consider them as digressions. They think that the 
trade unions serve a civic as well as an industrial 
function, and that, indeed, they cannot serve the 
second function if they neglect the first. Their direct 
responsibilities are concerned with wages, hours, sick 
funds, minimum standards ; but just as the collective 
bargain is essential if the wage-earner is to negotiate on 
equal terms with the employer, so is it indispensable if 
trade unions are to maintain themselves and their inter- 
ests, to correct the bias of power, sympathy, and institu- 
tions that threaten those interests in the government 
of the country. As things are, the trade unionists are 
on the defensive in the sense that political democracy 





is largely defeated by the grip that the governing 
classes have on the means and instruments of adminis- 
tration and political power. If any illustration were 
needed, it is offered in the simple fact that a Govern- 
ment could appoint a Commission to consider the 
trade unions laws and omit to place a single repre- 
sentative of the trade unions upon it. 

The trade unions have become more and more 
political in the sense that they have become more and 
more conscious of the intimate effects which the temper 
and the developments of politics have upon their efforts 
to maintain a standard of life. But they are political, 
too, in the sense that they try to maintain a standard 
of citizenship. It is their aim to build up and fortify 
the self-respect, the responsibility, and the indepen- 
dence of the working classes, to do the work of 
education that was done a century ago, at the risk 
of their lives, by the early Radicals. It is often 
a thankless task, but it has been done with 
courage and character. Even those who do not 
approve the principles with which trade union leaders 
have endeavoured to inspire their followers must admit 
that those principles have not been counsels of plunder 
or hatred or violence. Anyone looking back over the 
bad excitements of the last four years, with their 
plausible fallacies, their headlong adventures, their 
furious oblivions of right and wrong, must acknowledge 
that the leaders of the trade unions have shown greater 
capacity for seeing beyond the passion of the hour than 
any other class of men in the community. They showed 
themselves in these crises demagogues in the true and 
great meaning of the word. Wherever else reasons of 
force were identified with statesmanship and patriotism, 
they were repudiated with a fearless consistency by 
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the leaders of the movement that had won its own 
gradual advance across the débris of reasons of force. 
The trade unionists were, in fact, a steadying influence 
in those days of confusion and improvised hatreds, and 
they were so not merely because they had the sagacity 
to see how seriously their interests would suffer from 
the war, but because they had the imagination to see 
how wide an interval separates the civic spirit from 
the random appetite for conquest. 

Mr. Bell, in his excellent address as President of 
the Congress on Tuesday, made a powerful attack on 
the general policy of what is the most anti-democratic 
Government that has held office inrecent times. If our 
view of the functions of the trade union, as the occa- 
sional voice of the least represented element of the 
community, is a correct one, every word of that speech 
was relevant and congruous. The working classes 
have to suffer for our purposeless injustices in Somali- 
land and Tibet, as they have suffered for the conquest of 
the Boers in the interests of a class and the surrender 
of public rights at home toa powerful trade. It is 
not they who man Lord Milner’s bureaucracy, and the 
introduction of Chinese labour for the avowed 
purpose of excluding British labour was merely an 
extreme illustration of the social origin of the 
war. They suffer, too, for the neglect and the 
aggravation of our domestic problems, and nobody 
suffers more than the trade unionist leader. The dual 
problem of re-creating agriculture and transforming 
the class below the poverty line, which the nation can 
no longer shirk, presses with particular severity on the 
trade union movement, for the reason that that class 
nourishes all the evils and abuses that unionism lives 
to eliminate; it is the prey of corrupt adventurers, of 
the rapacious kinds of capitalism, of false excitements ; 
it provides the servility, the turbulence, the anarchy of 
modern life. It is the idle poor who reinforce the 
demoralising powers of the idle rich. How heavily this 
class weighs on the community is brought out very 
clearly in an excellent little book just published 
by “Brougham Villiers” (Zhe Opportunity of Libe- 
valism. Fisher Unwin. t1s.), which every Liberal 
ought to study. The writer argues that under ordinary 
circumstances the community can keep the mastery of 
its problems by means of municipal energy, co-opera- 
tion, and trade unions—three organs that are the 
products of modern times for dealing with modern 
problems. But the difficulty that paralyses and over- 
whelms these efforts is the presence of a class which 
lives in a permanent condition of defective nourishment 
and defective civilisation. Mr. Villiers’s very useful 
and suggestive analysis of the situation leads him to 
the conclusion that what is wanted is to give the 
local authorities more power, which is very much 
what Sir John Gorst said on Sunday, when he said we 
wanted real Home Rule for our towns, power, for 
example, to hold and acquire land and supervise 
their surroundings. The hardships the community 
suffers at the hands of the landowners who find 
themselves in a position to dictate terms are, of 
course, a familiar story, and Mr. Villiers gives some 
interesting instances; and, though his appeal is ad- 
dressed to Liberals, he will be supported by many who 
are not party men in his plea for the rating of ground 
values as the just and necessary means of enabling the 
community to release itself from the control of the class 
which its growth has enriched. 


If the particular function in the community which 
trade unionists serve is hampered by the existence of a 
large unorganised, defective, and trampled class, it 
is also hampered by the stagnant countryside, and 
Mr. Brougham Villiers has a good deal to say that is 


interesting and suggestive on this question. He 
points out that we are in a transition phase. ‘‘ The 
landlord and tenant-farmer, between them, have 


indeed been engaged in preserving an anachronism— 
the system of the eighteenth century till the dawn of 
the twentieth. In an age which constantly tends to 
enforce co-operation, their agriculture has remained 
individualistic ; under circumstances demanding a 
steadily increasing application of capital and labour to 
agiven area of land, they have starved the land of 
both ; where no industry could live except by the 
greatest adaptability and the constant application of new 
methods, they have continued stolidly conservative.” 
Mr, Villiers says very truly it is not British agriculture 
but the British agricultural system that suits Pro- 
tection. The British farm is a bad economic unit. 
Side by side with the decay of agriculture has proceeded 
another process—the dispersing of the landlords, who 
find their social centre in London rather than in the 
country. We have to build up a new type of cultiva- 
tion and cultivator, and find a new governing and 
vitalising force in the life of the village. That 
problem is, if less immediate, scarcely less im- 
portant to the trade unions than the rehabilitation of 
their position before the law. At the Trade Union 
Congress there was no discussion of the policy of the 
Labour Representation Committee, but questions of 
tactics and organisation must depend cn the spirit 
in which trade unionists regard politics. Certainly, 
if the next Liberal Government addresses itself to 
these problems it can count on the support of this 
representative movement ; and if it neglects them it will 
deserve the indifference and suspicion with which trade 
unions will regard it. 





CO-OPERATIVE FARMING IN DENMARK. 


HERE is probably no one who has not some concep- 

tion, however dim, of the advantages to 

be derived from co-operation; certainly all who 
have studied the question in regard to agriculture 
are well aware how much co-operation has done, 
and how much more it could still do were it 
but properly taken up. To the majority of the farmers 
of this country, however, co-operation is nothing more than 
a vague general term—an ideal possibly, but an ideal which, 
from indifference, or sloth, or obstinacy, they make no at- 
tempt to realise. In no branch of farming is this more 
noticeable than in dairying. British butter might be vastly 
improved in quality, produced in far greater quantity, dis- 
posed of at far greater profit. No better illustration 
could be found, perhaps, than a letter quoted by Mr. Rider 
Haggard in his Rural England. This letter was written 
by a large provision merchant of Leeds, a man 
who has had twenty-one years’ practical experience. 
The writer, after complaining bitterly of the apathy, ignor- 
ance, and obstinacy of English farmers, and of the fre- 
quently inferior quality of English butter, quotes statistics 
showing the rise of the butter trades of various foreign 
countries, notably of Denmark, Friesland, and Russia, and 
the lamentable position of our own. “ It makes 
my blood boil,” he proceeds, “ to think that so much money 
is sent out of the country, a large portion of which could be 
kept in, and all through a class of men who will not learn, 
but prefer to go stumbling on in the old way, sit with folded 
hands, and expect the Government to tax corn to help 
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them out of their difficulty, instead of them taking the 
matter in their own hands, combining together, and esta- 
blishing dairies in certain centres, sending their milk there, 
and having it made into butter on the Danish principle. 
They would get better prices for their produce and would 
soon be in a position to make farming pay.” This letter 
seems to contain in a nutshell a statement of the disease 
and a valuable suggestion of the remedy. 

What, then, is the “Danish principle” ? It is not 
a new one; it is not confined to Denmark ; it did not even 
originate there. Indeed, it has been practised in some 
shape by the Swiss for several centuries, in Germany it was 
initiated as far back as 1871, whilst in Denmark there were 
but two or three co-operative dairies in existence previous 
to 1882. The movement, however, has made such rapid 
and enormous strides that the Board of Agriculture reports 
for 1903 show 1,057 co-operative dairies in Denmark, with 
an estimated capital of nearly £1,400,000. 

During the ten years, again, from 1887 to 1897— 
(we quote from the Journal of the Board of Agriculture 
for June, 1897)—the stock of cows on Danish farms in- 
creased from about 900,000 to over 1,011,000, thus repre- 
senting about 450 to 1,000 of the population. The ex- 
ports of butter have risen similarly by leaps and bounds. 
The total exports of Danish butter—(.e., home produce 
alone, exclusive of butter imported from Sweden and else- 
where for re-exportation)—amounted in 1885 to 28.918,000 
Ib. In 1890 they were 77,632,000 Ib, in 1899 
133,078,000, whilst in 1901, the latest year for which we 
have consular reports, they were put at 149,744,000 lb. 

Although the Danes, then, may not have been, 
strictly speaking, the originators of this co-operative move- 
ment in dairying, they may fairly claim to be its chief 
representatives at the present time, and to be taken as 
the model for any attempt on the same lines by other 
nations. And, indeed, they have always been so taken. 
Their system has been copied by Sweden, by Saxony, 
Hanover, Bavaria, and other parts of the German empire ; 
it has been adopted in Ireland and in New Zealand, and 
more than one deputation of agr:culturists has been over 
from England to make a_ personal inspection of the 
methods employed. The claim of Denmark has been fully 
borne out, too, by the actual results, for Danish butter (to- 
gether with Swedish) commands a considerably higher 
price on the English market than does any other. 
And, therefore, a brief explanation of its details, by one 
who has personally examined the working of the dairies 

.in Denmark, may prove of some interest and value. 

The central point of the system is, of course, the dairy 
or butter factory, fitted up with all the best machinery, 
and common to all the members of the association. The 
first step is for a certain number of cow-owners to join 
together in building this dairy, the necessary capital for 
the initial outlay being usually borrowed on the joint 
security of the members. Each member is the holder of 
a certain number of shares, the number varying, of course, 
in different cases. (The most general way is for each 
member at the outset to take a #1 share for each cow he 
possesses, as is done in Ireland.) The members elect a 
directorate, generally to the number of five, who choose 
from among themselves a chairman, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. This board overlooks the dairy and is respon- 
sible to the whole association. Besides these, there is a 
professional dairyman engaged, an expert in his business, 
who manages the working of the dairy, aided by a certain 
number of assistants. Carts are sent out from the dairy 
every morning to collect the milk, which is standing ready 
in cans at each member’s farm or house. All the milk 
thus reaches the dairy with the least possible delay, and 
with no trouble whatever to the individual members. 
Arrived there, every man’s milk is immediately weighed 
and noted; it is then passed altogether into a large tank, 
and thence over heaters, to bring it up to the required tem- 
perature (usually from 80 deg. to 100 deg. F., sometimes 
higher) for separation. After the cream has been sepa- 
rated, by the centrifugal system, it is “ pasteurised "—+.c., 


kept for about ten minutes at a temperature of from 
170 deg. to 180 deg. F., and mechanically agitated, in order 
ta obviate the cooked taste which would result if it were left 
still at so high a temperature. Pasteurisation, of course, 
destroys tubercle and other bacilli which might be present in 
the cream. It is now run over coolers into vats, where it is 
“ started,” that is to say, soured for butter-making by the 
addition of certain artincial cultures (the lactic acid bacilli). 
Early the next morning it is churned, and by the afternoon 
of the same day the butter is made, packed, and sent away 
for export. The separated milk, together with the butter- 
milk, is weighed out automatically, and sent back to the 
members, in proportion to the amount of milk which each 
has sent in on the previous day. This is used mainly for 
the feeding of live stock, especially of pigs, a fact which has 
largely contributed, by the way, to Denmark’s flourishing 
position as a bacon-producing country. Such is a brief out- 
line of the actual process in the dairy. 

To return now to the financial side of the question: as 
soon as the building debt incurred by the society has been 
extinguished the assets are apportioned as shares among 
the members in proportion to the quantity of milk delivered 
by each since the foundation of the dairy. After this, the 
annual profits are divided in such a way that in the first 
place 5 per cent. is paid on every share, and the remainder 
is then distributed in proportion to the milk delivered by 
each member during the previous twelve months. So much, 
then, for the profits on the butter which is turned out by the 
dairy. Besides this, the members are paid for the milk which 
they deliver. There are three main systems on which this 
payment is made by the various co-operative dairy associa- 
tions on the continent. Some pay for the milk sent in 
merely by quantity, without any regard to its quality. Others 
pay in proportion to the richness in cream, according to 
the percentage of butter fat, that is to say. This is the 
method in vogue in Germany and in Ireland. The third is 
the Danish plan, by which the milk is always weighed and 
not measured ; though, it is to be noted, the price is also 
regulated in most of their dairies by the percentage of 
fat. It is the duty of the dairyman to look closely to the 
quality of the milk supplied, and, of course, to report at 
once should he discover any adulteration. Testing also 
takes place twice a month, on unknown days. The price 
paid for the milk represents, as nearly as possible, its actual 
value, and the payment is made periodically—once a month, 
perhaps, as in Germany, or at such. intervals as best suit the 
convenience of the members. From this payment there is 
deducted, of course, what the members pay for the sepa- 
rated milk, which, as was said above, is taken back by them, 
generally at a rate fixed by the association. 

Now the advantages of such a system of co-operative 
dairying are obvious, so obvious, indeed, that it is unneces- 
sary to dilateonthem. They can be seen ata glance. On 
the one hand, labour and expense are saved both by the 
daily collection of milk in the dairy carts and by the fact 
that no member has to do his own butter-making. More- 
over, the co-operative factory is supplied with all the best 
possible machinery, with which few of the smaller farmers, 
at any rate, could afford to provide themselves. On the 
other hand, from a pecuniary point of view the members 
are in an extremely favourable position. They are paid 
at frequent intervals for their milk—an important con- 
sideration to those who have not much capital—and at the 
end of the year they receive, besides the 5 per cent. on 
their shares, a regular proportion of the surplus profits. 
Finally, there is the benefit to the consumer; for the 
quality of the butter cannot but be improved, not only 
by reason of its being made always by experienced and 
skilful hands and with the best appliances, but also be- 
cause, as was pointed out in a late Consular report from 
Sweden, “it is in the interest of the shareholder to de- 
liver as good milk as possible to the dairy, of which he 
previously derived no advantage.” 

In face of all this, it may well be asked why we 
have not taken up this movement in the British Isles. 
For we certainly have not taken it up to any considerable 
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extent. There are, it is true, a certaim number of co- 
operative dairy associations in Ireland, though they are 
few relatively to the number of the population. In Eng- 
land, too, there are isolated examples of private enterprise, 
such as the Skelldale Co-operative Dairy Society, Limited, 
in Yorkshire, which is quoted by Mr. Rider Haggard. But 
if these are successful, as they undoubtedly are, it should 
surely be an inducement to adopt the principle on a far 
larger scale. Mr. Haggard suggests that the real 
difficulty lies in “ the fact that the majority of English farms 
are big. “Large farmers,” he says, “ will not co-operate ; 
it is against their custom and traditions. Given more 
little husbandmen and cheaper transport . . . the 
result would be many co-operative associations, an enor- 
mous output of first-class dairy produce, eggs, fruit, and 
vegetables, and the keeping of millions of money in the 
country that now are spent abroad.” This is what Eng- 
glish agriculture wants to make co-operation effective, 
cheaper transport, and more little husbandmen. 





PROSPECTS OF LIBERALISM. 
Tue West Country. 


AKING the Western counties as comprising Corn- 

wall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and Wilts, we ‘find 
that, including the Parliamentary boroughs, there are 
forty seats. Of these, at the present moment, fifteen 
are held by Liberals and twenty-five by Tories. There 
have been five bye-elections since 1900, the Liberals 
gaining two seats and the Tories one. 

In 1886 the whole of Southern England was cap- 
tured by the Tory and Unionist Party, and almost the 
same fate befel the West. In the area we are con- 
sidering seven Liberals only were returned to thirty-three 
Tories. 1892 was a year of Liberal'success, and at the 
close of the election it was found that the seven Liberal 
seats had grown to fifteen; but 1895 followed, and in 
that disastrous election five seats were again lost to the 
enemy. A bye-election occurred eleven months later, 
and the Frome Division of Somerset rejected the Con- 
servative nominee, Lord Alex. Thynne, brother of the 
present Marquis of Bath. Later, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice won the Northern Division of Wilts, against 
Viscount Emlyn, now Earl Cawdor, chairman of the 
Great Western Railway. In 1900 the West recovered its 
lost ground, coming within one seat of its position in 
1892, and now, after Devonport, stands exactly as it did 
in that year. 

Readers of The Speaker will naturally ask: What will 
be the position ‘after the long-delayed General Election ? 
No man makes himself more ridiculous than he who 
attempts to forecast the future, yet the writer will be very 
disappointed if the result be worse than this: Leaving 
out Somerset, we should win seventeen seats out of the 
thirty, ten remaining to be dealt with, which at present 
are held by two Liberals and eight Tories. What, then, 
can the old historic county do for the cause which already 
owes. so much to it? Is it possible materially to alter the 
political complexion of Somerset ? 

The first steps have been taken. Ten sound and 
energetic candidates, including the sitting members, 
have been found to do battle in the Liberal cause. In 
each district capable agents are in charge, and the organi- 
sation of the county has been brought to a pitch unknown 
before. The result of this work was shown at the late 
elections for the County Council; an average of 76 per 
cent. of the electorate polled in eighteen divisions, which 
is fairly high for municipal contests, and nine seats were 
won for the Progressive Party. 

These facts should indicate success ; but in Somerset, 
as appears to be the case in other parts of England, the 
weakness lies in the absence of machinery to educate 
the people. Here, as elsewhere, the Press is largely in 
the hands of the Tory Party. It appears an anomalous 
position that the very party which supplies the readers to 
weekly papers should, by the irony of fate, by so doing 


put a rod in pickle for their own backs. Of late years a 
very astute move has been worked by our opponents. 
The small weekly papers are, in the majority of cases, 
nominally non-committal on political questions. Thus 
Radical susceptibilities are lulled to sleep, but every 
week Conservative information, Conservative doctrine, in 
small doses, is administered to the unsuspecting reader. 
It is to the lack of a Liberal Press and of active political 
education that we owe the disasters that have overtaken 
our party Curing the past twenty years, 

Cannot those responsible for the fighting ma-h‘ne 
see this? Candidates may be necessary, capable agents 
may be more necessary, but beyond everything a Liberal 
Press is most necessary. Let them not think the danger 
past because just now the Liberal Party is winning 
wherever a vacancy occurs. One of the most dishearten- 
ing features of modern political life is the “swing of the 
pendulum,” and that swing is not to be obviated by a 
“trimming down” policy, but by so educating the elec- 
torate that from conviction they will always vote Liberal, 
their only qualification—that the statesmen who lead them 
shall be Liberal also. 

To secure this result there is nothing to equal a weekly 
newspaper, penetrating, as it does week by week, month »y 
month, year by year, into the very heart of the voter's 
family. “Ah,” say some, “but they don’t read.” They 
do in the country districts. Very little printed matter finds 
its way into a labourer’s or an artisan’s house that is not 
read before it is destroyed, and as the constant dropping of 
water wears away stone, so the continual presentation of 
political truth (or the reverse), will, in time, influence the 
minds and conduct of the readers. 

What are the questions that agitate the minds of the 
quiet West-country folk at the present moment? Free 
Trade undoubtedly comes first, Education second, Chinese 
Labour third, and the Licensing Bill a good fourth. In 
every village and hamlet—indeed, wherever people most 
do congregate—men and women are to be found who 
remember the “ good old times” of Protection. These are 
determined that, as far as in them lies, there shall be no 
return to dear food. 

On the Education question they are deeply imbued 
with the idea that a better education should be given to 
their children. They think, rightly or wrongly, that the 
Tories and the Church are “ no friends ” to Education. It 
was a West-country school inspector who was the author 
of that pregnant sentence, quoted by Sir John Gorst in the 
House of Commons: “ The farmer and the squire are no 
friends to Education. They associate agricultural depres- 
sion and low rents with compulsory education, and grudge 
to pay for that teaching which deprives them of servants 
and furnishes their labourers with wings to fly from the 
parish.” The West-countryman sees that this Government 
has entrenched the parson, the farmer, the squire, and he 
is determined to vote against it. 

There is ground for fear that the West country viter 
does not understand the Licensing Bill. He is not, as a 
rule, a fanatic. He is a man who desires to do justly, and, 
on the whole, thinks that it is hardly fair to take away 4 
licence in the interest of public morality if the pub'i: does 
not compensate the dispossessed publican. If it is ex- 
plained to him that under the present bill the “ dispos- 
sessed publican” will get but a very small share of the 
compensation, the balance going to the wealthy brewer 
who has paid far more than market value for a “conduit 
pipe” for his particular beer, he fails to see the justice 
of the proposals. 

As far as it is possible to gauge the situation, the West 
need not be in any hurry for the General Election. Not a 
week passes but solid work is being done; while we are 
bound to admit that the Government itself is doing its best 
to help it on. ; 

On the whole the opinion of the writer is that out of 
the ten seats now held, as has been said, by eight Tories 
and two Liberals, four will be won for the party 
of progress. The result, then, would be in this group cf 
40 seats, 23 Liberals to 17 Tories, instead of, as at present, 
15 to 25. 
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To accomplish this, however, there must be no relaxa- 
tion of effort. Many of the divisions in the West are large, 
and the terrible isolation of the people adds to the diff- 
culties of campaigning. One advantage attaches, however, 
to such. Where there are one hundred or more meeting 
places in a constituency it is impossible for a candidate t 
become stale by speaking too frequently in any one of 
them. 

A long pull and a strong pull will, I am convinced, 
restore the West to the proud position it at one time occu- 
pied in the ranks of progress. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 


IV.—You Cross THE MAGRA—SAvoNA TO SPEZZIA, 
SARZANA, FospDINovo. 


HERE are mulberries in the valley of the Ardéche, 
but olives in the Rhone valley ; and here is one 
sign for the old-fashioned traveller that 
he is leaving the pleasantest country 
in Europe for his affair — France, 
the one country in a whole continent 
where the amenities are reckoned a sound investment 
and millions a year sunk in them—that he is leaving 
France, I say, and nearing Italy, the land where 
people never growup. Across that noble vale you find 
almonds, rock-rose, Mediterranean heath, ilex woods, 
all in flower by May; and little towns—Viviers, 
Orange, Salon, Aix, Saint-Maximin—very Italian in 
character, whose high houses have bare holes for 
windows, whose close streets are always in shade, 
whose colour is of the drab dust. If it were not that the 
country remains intensely green, that the agriculture 
is better—more spacious, more able, better plough- 
ing and better sowing —there are half-hours in 
the Rhone valley when you might swear you were in 
Southern Tuscany. At Saint-Maximin especially I 
remember handsome blowsed girls gossiping at their 
doors, children, brown and half-naked, dogs and men 
asleep together at noon, old folk roasting coffee, sit- 
ting at ease in the kennel; colour, too, that most 
deceiving of all accidents—how these places are 
weathered like the rocks to a warm brown, and how 
the Durance, deep, broad, and very swift, repeats the 
clayey note ofall: Tuscan sights! I knew I was near 
to my desire. But you don’t really leave France until 
you are through Fréjus. 
The Esterel, 


The Rhone 
Valley. 


that range of tedious 


be me hillocks, of fir-trees and ant-heaps, is 
Riviera. of any land; Cannes and the rest of 


them are what man and his wicked lusts 
have chosen them to be—Rue de Rivoli, Hurlingham, 
Maidenhead, Aix-les-Bains, Wiesbaden, Homburg: 
here, no less than in the Riviera, modern Israel has 
set up its gods, and I declare it is hard to tell one house 
of Rimmon from the other. I desire to speak with 
respect of what affords yearly gratification to a number 
of rather respectable persons ; but if this once famous 
road is still beautiful, if Nice is a fine city, if new 
Cannes is an improvement on old Cannes, why, I am 
egregiously wrong. But what is left of that ancient 
seaport seems to me to be as good as it is Italian: a 
yellow and white town clustered about two battered 
towers upon a hill, the remains of an old anchorage 
and quay, fishing-boats in shape like triremes, purple- 
brown sails stretched to dry—all these are excellent 
good things, not to be exchanged for a wilderness of 
palm-trees nor for all the roses withering in the dust 
above glaring villa-walls. Nature is strong and master- 
ful when her limit of endurance is reached; but the 
Riviera is still endeavouring to earn its tidal wave, and 
in the meantime trash, vulgarity, and dust make even 
the roses an eyesore, and even the orange-flowers to 
stink. 





* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett. 


This Ligurian sea-board declares itself 
to be Italy, and above all North Italy, 
by that specious building which all Italy 
loves, but none so well as they between 
Alp and Apennine; that kind which pretends—and 
proves—that anything may be done upon high ground 
with plaster and a little water-colour. By these means 
pasteboard churches look like heavenly habitations of 
shining white marble, porphyry-veined ; by these means 
the architects of great Milan made the world gape at the 
matchless fan-tracery of their roof; by these means a man 
having no pretty daughter at home, or no window for 
her convenience, painted both window and beauty 
looking forth from it, and thought everything very 
well. I can admire the gaiety of the performance 
without commending it as fine art. A naked, brick- 
red Bacchus astride a barrel, with naked boys to hold 
garlands about him (and make matters worse by 
affecting to conceal what indeed they do not); the 
Saviour of the world, as a child on his mother’s knee ; 
a frieze of fighting centaurs; sphinxes, torches, 
hermz, cornucopias, Daphne, tuneful Apollo; one or 
all of these portents painted upon the outside of your 
house are evidence that your convictions are more 
humane than mine, whatever there may be to say of 
your taste. For it shows that you have found out that 
it is worth your while to spend money upon ornament ; 
it shows that art is not a luxury for the rich, but 
rather a necessity for all. This belief the Ligurians 
share with most of the Italian nations, and with the 
French nations. 
Like their Eastern neighbours, the 
Venetians, these builders of Liguria have 
been strongly affected by the barbarians. 
The belfries of their churches are mina- 
rets, slim shafts of whitewashed brick or rubble ; very 
often they are finished with a cupola like the bud 
of a tulip; very often they gleam with green, blue, 
yellow tiles. And to carry the semblance further, if 
you will let your fancy play with the notion, you will 
see that the little towns with which this shore is strung 
—until the white long road from Mentone to Rapallo 
seems like a chaplet—are but hans or kasbahs, all of 
one piece, all for one great household ; whose covered 
streets are the corridors, whose piazzas are the courts 
wherein live the women, the eunuchs, the janissaries, 
and the great Bashaw himself. Add to all this Oriental 
impress the gay facades, all the gimcrackery of which 
I have spoken above, and you have the Ligurian sea- 
board which once boasted Genoa for its culmination, 
but cannot now.* At least, it cannot boast so to me, 
who have seen Savona. 
This ancient Ligurian city possesses— 
with an accent, so to speak—all that dis- 
tinguishes all the rest. It has a port, 
with citadel and lighthouse to overlook it ; arcaded 
piazzas, streets with upper galleries across and across, 
garlanded all with geraniums ; painted houses, also, of 
the happiest, most ridiculous, and most touching 
exuberance. Nothing more elaborate can be con- 
ceived ; itis like a formal garden. If the reader can 
recall Crivelli’s vision of a galleried city—it is in his 
little Annunciation in the National Gallery—where the 
ornate house-fronts are bound together by bridges (the 
roadway, in fact, being treated as a Venetian canal), he 
will discover Savona to be its counterpart, if it is not 
its original. Then, cheek by jowl with this stately 
* On Evelyn’s journey nothing, I think, impressed him more 
than Genoa. The site and aspect of the town—“ never was an 
artificial scene more beautiful to the eye”; the “sudden and 
devilish passion of a seaman”; San Pietro d’Arena with “the 
ravishing retirements of the Genoese nobility”; the mole of the 
harbour, of which he says, “ Of all the wonders of Italy, for the 
art and nature of the design, nothing parallels this.” ere are 
some of the wonders he saw. As late as Dickens’s tour, too, 
Genoa held her old pride. Nearly all of this is gone now. 
saw the place again this year, after an interval of twelve. One 


— knew it. Gray, by-the-by, considered Genoa “ amiable” 
—a phrase of excessive urbanity. 
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economy of the land is the litter of the marine ; the 
dirty, crowded little harbour, the shipping and the sea. 
Here you have streaked water, peacock green, oozy 
posts barred black and white, feluccas, galleys, 
barques, and brigantines ; the rock of the citadel, the 
lighthouse, an ancient belfry with a cupola, shapely, 
and tall old houses—all impending, crazy, and wild : a 
fine savage effect. Liguria has not anything to show 
more fair than Savona. 

Once past it, once past Nervi, where you 
After Genoa. can breakfast with ease and no great loss 

of pence, you reach successively Chiavari 
and Sestri, two fine long towns of a narrow street 
apiece; but between them—just beyond Chiavari—you 
cross a certain river which no reader of Dante can see 
unmoved. It is the Lavagna, whence the blood of a 
certain Pope took its boast. 

Intra Siestri e Chiaveri si adima 

Una fiumana bella, e del suo nome 

Lo titol del mio sangue fa sua cima— 
says Pope Adrian VI., whose family were Counts of 
Lavagna. Terrific verb—adima/ but it must refer to 
what goes on amid the wooded spurs above ; for here, 
where the road crosses, the Lavagna rolls a broad and 
comfortable course over pebbles and beneath the great 
bridge, and soon comes to terms with the sea. It is, 
however, to be said that the traveller by road has 
opportunity more than enough to judge the length of 
Lavagna’s leap from the rocks. As soon as he is out 
of Sestri he must address himself to the Apuan Alps, 
and toil circuit after circuit of steep ascent to the 
famous pass of Bracco. It is called 2,014 feet in the 
books, but must be more certainly 3,000. Up that and 
through that your carriage must go, as best may be ; 
and the odds are short but that you will be, as I was, 
in the clouds. Out of summer, sunshine, and the drone 
of bees one went into a driving mist; one groped for 
the way, one fought for it; and one emerged into the 
lovely blue again, with the sea in full sight, and Spezzia 
locked in its bay, far below, and the great ships at 
rest there. Midway your climb, if you will rest 
upon a parapet, you gain a broad view of the Apuans 
across a gulf, which runs down sheer from your feet 
into a tossing tide of green growth. Beyond it, as it 
were, buttressed by shoulders of rock, the mountains 
rise to snowy altitudes, to clouds and blue isolation ; 
but below that line they are very brown in colour, 
seamed and deeply fissured, winking in heat. One 
little grey mountain village perches on a bluff ; over the 
long interval you may hear the bell for vespers calling 
softly. There is nothing else to make you mindful 
of man and his makeshifts—nothing else but rock 


and sky. Maurice Hew ett. 





MATERIAL IN ART. 


NE of the most suggestive articles we have read 
for a good time is Mr. Roger Fry’s ‘“ Mere 
Technique” in the /ndependent Review of this month, 
Mr. Fry’s main purpose and endeavour is to vindicate 
the claims and assert the rights of the material the 
artist works in as against his own personal will and 
ambition. ‘ Beauty in almost any piece of handiwork,” 
he says, ‘‘ is the result of human design acting on the 
chance disposition of things, using whatever in those 
chance arrangements is felicitous, discarding the 
superfluous.” This chance disposition of things—we 
do not understand, by the way, why Mr. Fry insists 
on the word chance in this connection—constitutes 
“the actual material properties that the medium 
happens to possess,” like the graining of wood, the 
softness of gold, and so on, which in turn “ react 
constantly and in the subtlest manner upon the artist, 
and claim their share in the ultimate work of art.” 
Like all ideas worth having, this idea is in one 
sense a truism. All work done implies a certain co- 
operation between the man who does it and the mate- 





rial it is done in. But there are degrees in this co-opera- 
tion. Often the man and his material are indifferent 
or unwilling yoke fellows ; often, again, the man is 
the tyrant of his material, forcing it against its own 
nature into a slavish obedience to his own will. 
Artistic achievement approaches perfection in pro- 
portion as all these elements of tyranny and discord 
are banished and a thorough sympathy and under- 
standing are substituted for them. The artist is he who 
is most ready to recognise that his success is not alto- 
gether a matter of his own genius, but that a very great 
part of it is latent there, in that piece of wood or 
block of marble. These are his fellow-workers. The 
best that he can do can be no more than the best that 
they can do. Nay, his whole achievement is actually 
there, contained in that wood or marble at the present 
roy “al and his business is but to liberate or articu- 
ate it. 

And so of every kind of material and every medium 
used the results achievable are only such as are the 
properties of that medium or material. The Parthenon 
is a noble expression of marble, but it is such an ex- 
pression as properly belongs to the material. There 
are many more Parthenons latent in Pentelicus if we 
knew how to let them out. Indeed, anyone who has 
ever watched a genuine artist or craftsman at his work 
will recognise how vital this sense of co-operation 
between themselves and their material or medium is— 
how they work in fellowship with their material and 
how the consciousness of mutual difficulties overcome 
and common ends achieved adds an_ extraordinary 
and quite unselfish satisfaction tothe work. The mere 
sight of a sculptor kneading the clay or a carpenter 
handling a plank bears witness to their sense of fellow- 
ship and reveals the close affinity out of which success 
springs. 

It brings home to us an instant consciousness of 
the truth of this idea of Mr. Fry’s if we consider the 
cause of that blank which is left on the mind by mechani- 
cally-turned-out work. A machine is the arch tyrant 
of material. It hasno reverence for it whatever. So 
far from cherishing it, from developing all that is most 
characteristic in it, from humouring its idiosyncrasies 
and exhibiting its possibilities, machinery takes 
material and slices and cuts it up into geometrically 
correct forms and shapes which are the expression not 
of its own nature but of the arbitary will and 
power of the machine. Here there is no co-operation 
at all, none of that sense of the aspirations of the 
material being realised which is the triumph of art. 
The machine, in fact, has killed the material, and there 
is left on the mind in consequence that feeling of 
blankness and deadness which is the usual character- 
istic of things so made. 

Mr. Fry touches on this point, but he does not, we 
are half inclined to think, press it quite far enough. 
He uses again the word chance in reterence to material. 
‘* The tendency of machinery,” he says, ‘‘ has been to 
get rid of chance too entirely, to make surfaces that 
are uniform and dead, instead of surfaces which give 
one at one and the same time the abstract geometrical 
idea of the form and a sense of the conflicting in- 
equality of the material.” Words like ‘‘ chance” and 
‘* conflicting ” do not, it seems to us, quite do justice to 
the material’s point of view in this connection. It is true 
that slight discrepancies in surface or consistency con- 
flict in a sense with perfect accuracy, but in the hands 
of the artist this sense of chance or conflict is swamped 
in the evident delighted participation of the material in 
the result. Indeed, such minor exhibitions of wilfulness 
are part of the expression of that willing participation. 

However that may be, what is certain is that the 
artist who gets to his work with the feeling that in 
his material and medium as muci as in himself lies the 
promise of fulfilment will do so in a very different spirit 
from the man who fancies that material and medium 
are the subjects of his own cleverness. Mr. Fry gives 
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us a vivid account of the care and patience which the 
old masters devoted to the perfecting of their medium 
and the thorough understanding of it. ‘* Oil was to 
them only a new ‘temper’ with which to mix the 
powder colours —a temper with very remarkable proper- 
ties and difficulties all its own. But they learnt its pro- 
perties in relation to each colour, learned the particular 
way that each pigment behaved, the personal equation, 
so to speak, which distinguished each one, and thereby 
came to learn how to get out of each its finest material 
excellence.” With the fashion that has now come into 
use for regarding material as the slave of the artist, 
an entirely new procedure has obtained. The artists’ 
colourman intervenes between the artist and his 
materials. Pigments, instead of being the cherished 
partners and allies of the painter, are the stock-in- 
trade of a dealer whose chief interest is to produce 
them cheap, and the painter ‘‘ almost believes, like the 
Cockney child who thinks that milk grows in a can, 
that paint grows in little lead tubes.” 

It is melancholy indeed to realise how terribly far 
the deterioration of all artistic material has now gone. 
It is a condition of excellence in material that it should 
be prized, that it should be valued for its own sake. 
It will not serve base aims and interests. Debase its 
functions and you debase its nature. We must give 
one more illustrative passage from Mr. Fry’s article: 
“The native black and red Italian chalks are difficult 
to obtain and variable in quality, so the colourman has 
compounded imitation sticks of chalk which are abso- 
lutely reliaole and of even grain, but which have not 
got just that vitality of colour and tone which makes all 
the difference. Moreover, the modern artist will look 
in vain fora good paper, whether for drawing or for 
wash. A hard mechanical perfection of surface, or an 
imitation of the grain naturally resulting from proper 
manufacture, subsequently impressed, renders modern 
paper, especially that made purposely for artists, un- 
sympathetic and unsuitable. The toughness, the ab- 
sorbency, the hardness, and the grain of paper have 
all been profoundly modified by modern processes of 
manufacture, and, so far as the artist is concerned, all 
for the worse. It would be quite impossible to produce 
on modern water-colour paper the effects of pure trans- 
lucent wash which we find in a Girtin or a Cotman.” 

The results of this degradation of material to art 
itself have been so shocking that we are quite sure if any 
uninformed person were taken from the National Gallery 
to Burlington House he would suppose he had struck a 
new medium altogether. If the effects he had been 
observing at the National Gallery were produced by a 
method known as painting in oils, by what methods, he 
would very naturally ask, were those effects produced 
which he saw around him at Burlington House? That the 
lurainous glow of one of the old master’s works could 
result from the same art as the dry, opaque painting of 
modern production would not probably occur to him. 
And a closer observation of the ivory texture of the 
surface in the former case and the conglomeration of, 
apparently, mud or clay dabs in the latter would con- 
firm his belief in the difference of origin. 

Facts like these are indeed dimly apparent even to 
the uninformed person, but not everyone with the 
knowledge and literary skill to express them weightily 
has the desire, or perhaps the courage, to utter them. 
We are the more grateful to Mr. Fry. His writing is 
of a kind that commands attention. We hope he has 
more shots in his locker. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—In a time when there is much talk about 
national deterioration, when widespread sympathy is being 
expressed for the underfed children of the slums, and when 
serious proposals are made that the State should provide 


meals free as well as education, the results of a simple 
attempt to get at facts may be of value. 


The —— Board (now Council) School is situated in a 
“dark blue with a fringe of black” district. The neigh- 
bourhood is one which would be described in mission re- 
ports as “ inhabited by the very poor,” and by the police 
as containing a semi-criminal population. In walking 
through its streets the chief thing that strikes a superficial 
observer is the nasty sour smell of dirty houses, and a cer- 
tain rough joviality of the inhabitants, which inclines the 
passer-by to think “ they are not so bad after all” ; but it is 
on entering the schools that you realise all the horror of 
such “ poverty.” It is a most painful sight to see the cun- 
ning or hopelessly stupid faces—the numerous _half- 
witted children are in a separate school by themselves— 
or to be confronted with the mass of rags and dirt ranged 
on the benches. Obviously, too, a large proportion of the 
children are badly fed. , 


As in all “special difficulty” schools, for the past 
several years information has come from headquarters as 
to funds available for free dinners, and forms have been 
sent down for reporting what has been done for the 
children supposed to be underfed. In response to what 
almost amounts to an order, arrangements were made each 
winter for sending a certain number to a neighbouring 
soup-kitchen twice a week. Thus three years ago some 
fifty-six girls out of 230 were put on the list and 692 meals 
given in the course of the season. The head mistress, 
a woman of great semse and experience, used her 
discretion in removing some seventeen names after a 
month. She felt, however, that she was largely acting in 
the dark, so the next year one of the lady managers, who 
had had a great deal of experience in dealing with real 
poverty, undertook to visit the homes of all those who 
applied. There were the usual number put on the list, 
but, as a result of her inquiries, twenty-two were struck off 
the list within a month, and eight more a few weeks later, 
thus reducing the numbers by more than one-half. The 
numbers in the boys’ school, which had always been 
greater, were not reduced to the same extent, as the then 
head master was inclined to think that “a lot of fuss was 
being made about giving away a little soup.” 


The following are ten extracts from twenty-six 
consecutive reports made by the lady who visited : 


‘“Mrs. C. said she would not have told George to ask 
for dinners, as there was always enough for him at home.” 

‘“Mrs. B., who was drunk when I called, said she 
would not have the dinners unless both boy and girl could 
have them. It was just as much trouble for her to get 
dinner for one as for two. Poor people should have all 
their children fed for them.” 

“Mrs. T. could feed them at home, but was glad to have 
the dinners as her husband’s takings by newspaper selling 
were small. Total income ais.” 

‘“Mrs. B. wanted the dinners as her husband might lose 
his work, and the children had them last year. Income 
26s. A girl of twenty-one at home doing nothing.” 

“Mrs. R.: Woman drinks and always seems half mud- 
dled. A great deal of food about left in unwashed dishes, 
but none of it bad.” 

““Mrs. M.: Parents sometimes sell in the streets, but 
at present living on what the children earn in this way. 
A great deal of food about given by a restaurant.” 

‘“*Mrs. S.: The children like to go because their play- 
fellows go. There is always plenty at home for them; their 
grandmother sees to that.” 

“Mrs. D. said she would rather her boy came home to 
dinner; there was always enough for him.” 

“Mrs. C.: Help given by a mission. Plenty of food 
about. Boy of fifteen ‘out of work,’ another of twelve 
recently taken up for selling in the streets late at night.” 

“Mrs. G.: A great deal of food about given by a res- 
taurant. Eldest girl has left home. They think she is 
married, but do not know.” 


Several gave as their reason for wanting dinners that they 
had small earnings, or that their family was large; a few 
said their husbands were out of work, which may have 
been true on the particular day that the visit was made. 
The homes were in seven cases out of twenty-six de- 
scribed as “clean” or “ fairly clean,” the rest as “ dirty,” 
“very dirty,” or “filthy.” These investigations were of 
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course hurried and superficial, but fuller knowledge almost 
universally reveals a far worse state of things than ap- 
pears at first sight. 

This winter we adopted a new system. The com- 
mittee decided that no application for dinners should be 
invited by publicly announcing them in the school, that 
parents should apply themselves and inquiries be made, 
that dinners should be reserved for special cases of dis- 
tress, that each case should be revised every week (it was 
found necessary in practice to alter this to every day), 
and that instead of soup tickets twice a week, where 
needed, proper dinners should be given at a coffee shop 
every day. 

The result was that the whole system collapsed. One 
mother only applied. She was a nice-mannered woman, 
well spoken of by her landlord, and was distressed at 
having been obliged to put her Sunday clothes away “ as 
she was a Christian woman.” Her Christianity, however, 
allowed her to deny the existence of a son at home earning 
enough to make her able to feed her own children, nor 
had it prevented her claiming her husband’s money and 
drinking it while he was «dying, having an illegitimate 
child by her landlord, and earning the _ reputa- 
tion of “ being a good step-dancer of a Saturday night.” 

In the boys’ school some dozen were given dinners, 
but always on inquiry. It was never necessary to con- 
tinue them for more than a day or two. Indeed, on visit- 
ing the home, one found that the rent was the only thing 
that caused any anxiety. Women would go out to work 
ti'l enough was earned to pay for the room, but seemed 
always able to get food from relations or neighbours. 

The feeding was then practically stopped. I asked 
the teachers if they thought the children had suffered. 
They said they could see no difference at all. There still 
seemed to be plenty one day and dry bread the next. 
They said if a child came with bad boots, the parents 
seemed always able to provide new ones in a day or two; 
indeed, since they had learned not to give them away they 
were sure far fewer came badly shod. 

Yet undoubtedly the children are underfed, and 
the cause is not far to seek. The neighbourhood 
in which the school is placed is on the confines of 
the City, where broken food from restaurants is always to 
be had. The district is honeycombed with missions, which 
are continually doling out dinners and tickets. Almost 
the whole population lives by casual labour, and for food 
it is as easy to cadge as to work. Parents seem rarely to get 
up to give their children their breakfast ; they, on the con- 
trary, send out the children to get it for them from the 
little shop, while they lie in bed. Often they send the 
little ones off to school with a penny to get something on 
the way to serve for their first meal ; sometimes the penny 
is not forthcoming. The consequence is that the children 
are eating at all hours, and continually sucking sweets. 
The boys are allowed to go out paper selling, and spend 
most of what they earn in fried fish and potatoes. There 
is always plenty of money going for anything they intend 
to have, and there are public-houses with attendant book- 
makers at the corner of every street. 

The reason for the underfeeding that exists in the 
middle of all this waste, is the habit of trusting to luck, 
which is intensified by the free meals given. To attempt 
to cure it by free dinners is like trying to cure a child's 
toothache by giving it sweets. The children will continue to 
be underfed till their parents realise it is their duty to feed 
them, and to feed them properly. That is their only 
chance. 

What is needed is to teach them habits of cleanliness, 
regularity, and self-reliance. I am always struck with the 
wonderful perseverance of the teachers in this difficult 
task. We have not, of course, contented ourselves with 
stopping free meals. We have started a bank to teach the 
children to save, into which several of those who used to 
have dinners are now paying in. We have arranged treats 
for the children, which are earned by punctual attendance. 
The visits of the nurse are followed up by messages to the 
parents, which are doing a great deal to raise the standard 


of cleanliness among the girls, while the taking of the 
boys to the baths insures the same result in a more 
popular way. The mending of their own clothes by the 
girls in the upper standards represents a victory over 
slovenliness, ot which their teachers may be proud. For 
the strength of a people lies in its self-respect, and by it 
alone will poverty be cured, but, in a district like that in 
which our school does its work,, the battle is a hard ong 
against the demoralisation caused by missions, popular 
sentiment, political promises, drink, and casual labour.— 
Yours, etc., CLEMENT F. RoGers. 


SIR FREDERICK MILNER AND MR. CHAMBER- 
LAIN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a statement in 
The Speaker reterring to the speech | made in proposing 
a vote of confidence in Mr. Chamberlain at Welbeck. An 
old slander is revived as to a speech | was supposed to 
have made at Armley close on twenty years ago. The 
report appeared in the Leeds Mercury. 1 at once denied 
having used the language attributed to me. 1 also wrote 
to Mr. Chamberlain, who expressed himself quite satisfied 
that I had not used the language. Mr. Pebody, the then 
editor of the Yorkshire Post, came to York to see me 
and assured me that I had not used the expressions as 
stated in the Leeds Mercury, and in this he was supported 
by his chief reporter, who said it was impossible tor me 
to have used the expressions without his hearing them. 
The evidence in my favour was overwhelming. I received 
a courteous letter from Mr. (now Sir) Wemyss Reid, then 
ecitor of the Leeds Mercury, and whilst naturally stand- 
ing up for his own reporter, he said there had evidently 
been some misunderstanding, and that as far as he and 
his paper were concerned, the matter should never be 
alluded to again. I was rather surprised, therefore, after 
nineteen years to see a repetition of the accusation. 

I am well aware that praise of Mr. Chamberlain is to 
the Radical mind anathema maranatha, and, therefore, is 
provocative of spite and ill-will; but, personally, I am 
proud to have the opportunity of doing honour to a man 
who could not be induced to betray his country, even by 
the certain reversion of the Prime Ministership; and who, 
again, at a time of life when most men are seeking ease 
and repose, has given up an office which, by his own un- 
aided efforts, he has made the most important under the 
Crown, and has entered on a campaign which would try 
to the utmost the strongest and most vigorous of men.— 


Yours, etc., FREDERICK MILNER. 
Berriedale House, Caithness, N.B. 


[We are, of course, delighted to print Sir Frederick 
Milner’s letter in reply to the statements made in a letter 
published in The Speaker of August 20. The correspon- 
dent who wrote the letter gave his quotations from the 
Leeds Mercury, and he was no doubt as ignorant as we 
were of Sir Frederick Milner’s repudiation of the language 
attributed to him.—Ed. The Speaker. ] 


BOER WAR AND THE PRICE OF CONSOLS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The article on Russian and Japanese credit pub- 
lished August 20 states “One of the results of the Boer 
War has been the fall in Consols from 113 to 88.” Per- 
mit me to correct this slip of the pen, because such a 
statement has been repeatedly made and as repeatedly 
corrected. The stock which in 1898 was at 113 Was 
2% per cent. stock and the stock which to-day is 88 is 
a 24 per cent. Consequently, when comparison is to be 
made, one-eleventh of to-day’s market quotation must be 
added before the equivalent of 1898 is reached ; that is 
to say on 234 per cent. basis instead of 214 Consols 
would to-day be at 96; and, therefore, the statement that 
there has been a fall in Consols from 113 to 88 is alto- 
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gether misleading. True the stock is still called “ Con- 
sols,” but the Consols of to-day are no more the Consols 
of 1898 than the debentures of an industrial company 
which has called in old debentures and re-issued new 
ones at a lower rate of interest, with a consequently 
lessened market price. 

Nor does that fully account for the decline in value. 
British securities have not been singular. This country, 
although it stands alone in the fact of having had a Boer 
Wai, is not alone in the reduction of the market value of 
its stock.—Yours, etc., 

m= R. 

[It is difficult to see the connection between Consols 
and the case cited. Surely it was a commonplace of finan- 
ciers both in and out of the House of Commons to say 
in 1898-9 that the conversion was discounted. An allow- 
ance of two or three points on this sccre would, wei think, 
be quite sufficient; and our view is supported by the 
almost equally heavy contemporaneous fall in other gilt- 
edged British securities. If our correspondent will compare 
Spanish and Italians he will find that they show a con- 
siderable rise—Ed. The Speaker. | 

THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL 
SITUATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER 

Sir,—Will you allow me to correct the statement 
made in The Speaker of August 27 that “Mr. Reid's 
following in both Houses of Parliament is less than those 
of either of the other parties” ? The writer is clearly 
under a misapprehension regarding the number of members 
in the Senate and House of Representatives respectively, 
and I would add that this is an error of very common 
occurrence in the English Press. 

If the statement were accurate, Mr. Reid’s following 
would number less than one-third in each House. But 
in the Senate, which contains thirty-six members, his four- 
teen exceeds one-third, being exactly equal to the Labour 
strength, whilst Mr. Deakin’s party only numbers eight. 
In the House of Representatives Mr. Reid’s twenty-six 
once more exceeds one-third of the total, which is seventy- 
five. If the totals are added together, he has a following 
of forty out of 111, so that the statement breaks down at 
every point. 

I am far from underrating the weakness of such a 
position, but it is, if anything, slightly superior to that of 
either of the rival parties.—Yours, etc., 

Tue Epitor or The British Empire Review. 

112, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 

September 5, 1904. 


POLITICAL 


SOCIALISM AND LIBERALISM. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—The statement by S. G. Hobson in your paper 
of to-day, that Socialists would not touch any Government 
with a “ pitchfork ” which gave satisfactory pledges on anti- 
Imperialism and trade-union legislation, brings up the 
questicn how far on the road to Socialism has the rule of 
the last twenty years brought the newly-enfranchised 


classes. There are several forms of Socialism, all at 
loggerhe ads and producing nothing but confusion of 
thought. If Liberalism is the unclean thing, is Toryism 


any better ? We suppose it is better, as it has had work- 
ing-class support for twenty long years. Yet there are 
certain principles of Liberalism which will survive the 
wrangling of sectional Socialism, and the elections are be- 
ginning to show clearly that fact. Im Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone it is stated that the great leader “thought no- 
thing much was to be made out of the vague thing Social 
Reform.” Probably he had a prophetic glance into the 
squabbles of future Socialists. But it must be said that the 
bulk of the Liberal Party have been educated a great deal 
into the need of economic reconstruction as well as the 
necessity of Free Trade. No one still sticking fast to 
Liberal principles need trouble himself about a Socialist 


“ pitchfork” policy. Time is on the side of Liberalism, 
and the educative process must go on. We note that 
according to the words of S. G. Hobson the majority of 
the people have accepted the formula of the “class war.” 
Civil war is not conducive to the welfare of any class, but 
the voting of the last eight years has made one class vic- 
torious whose interests cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be called friendly to labour. G. B. Shaw 
paints “the skilled workman, who earns from 30s. to 50s. 
a week, and sometimes more, never troubles himself about 
respectability, and spends his money on ‘ good living,’ by 
which he means a gluttonous Falstaffian jollity. He and 
his family are hearty eaters, hearty drinkers, loud.laughers, 


‘indefatigable excursionists, noisy neighbours, and prompt 


strikers.” But the balancing mind of the sectional Socialist 
must immediately qualify rhetoric by an explanation suit- 
able to the Cockney type of brain, which is not inclined 
to settled convictions. Nevertheless, one may ask, if a 
bad sort of government is produced by Mr. G. B. Shaw’s 
type of voter, who need wonder ? 

Liberalism and Socialism are now, as the bye-elections 
prove, seeking some form of union, and there is no need 
for impatience or pitchforks.—Yours, etc., 

Epwin HI. 

Leamington. 





MAKING HAY. 


INNIE and Daff were making hay ; 
Was it far away ? Was it long ago ? 
For she sits by the fire, and it’s sinking low ; 
And voices are calling her far away ; 
She is old and gray ; but the whole world seems 
Wavering back thro’ a mist of dreams, 


Daff and Winnie were making hay ! 


Winnie drowsed on a warm soft bed 

With her smooth brown arms behind her head ; 
A lazy young kitten she was that day ! 

And she made poor Daff do all the work, 

And laughed as he did it and called him a Turk. 


Winnie and Daff were making hay. 


And bold young Daff grew shy as a maid ; 
He’d a down on his lip like the dawning shade 
Of a kiss ; but he’d nothing at all to say ; 

And Winnie dreamed and forgot to laugh 
As she drowsed in the sun and blinked at Daff. 


For Daff and Winnie were making hay. 


At last he thought she was fast asleep 
And he tiptoed quietly near to peep : 
Oh, her neck-kerchief beside her lay ! 
He stole behind her and glancing down 
Caught one glimpse of her breast’s ripe brown. 


Winnie and Daff were making hay. 


Then Winnie woke: for she dreamed that her mouth 

Was suddenly touched by a breath from the south : 
And over her neck it seemed to stray ; 

So she boxed Daff’s ears and he didn’t complain ; 

But took his revenge and kissed her again. 


Daff and Winnie were making hay. 


‘* One more, Winnie!” and, ‘‘ look, Daff, no! 
Somebody’s coming! Do let me go!” 

Was tt long ago? Was it far away ? 
For the room is lit with a low soft light 
As she sits by the dying fire to-night. 

Winnie and, Daff were making hay ! 

Ah, Daff and Winnie, make haste; one kiss! 
Somebody coming? Indeed there is! 

Daff is dead and Winnie is gray! 
But she sits by the fire to-night, and it seems 
The years roll back for her dim old dreams. 


Hush! Daff and Winnie are making hay. 
ALFRED Noyes. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S POEMS—OLD AND NEW.* 


FTER a generation some of Mr. Swinburne’s 
verse appears in a collected form, happily under 
the care of the author. He reissues it without change. 
There is ‘‘ nothing that he could wish to cancel, or to 
alter, or to unsay, in any pages he has ever laid before 
his reader.” This is well, for his early work is by now 
historic, and it is hard to imagine any change in it, 
even for good, that would not disnature it. His 
prefatory review of his own poetry is a fortunate 
example of his critical prose; it recalls, in eloquent 
freshness, that Note on Poems and Reviews, some of 
which ought undoubtedly to be reprinted ; and it is 
mostly free from the flagrant volubility of enormous 
panegyric or superlative damnation which at first sight 
mars the clearness and gravity of Mr. Swinburne’s 
judgments. How well we know that style, where 
the shot is weighty and well aimed, but with a furious 
waste of powder, even with an inconvenient recoil ! 
With the first two volumes of the collected works there 
comes a new one, which is mainly a reprint of many 
scattered pieces, the earliest of them going back 
even to 1855 and giving the title of A Channel 
Passage to the book, whilst others are recent. 
Mr. Swinburne began as one of a school ; by which 
I only mean a band of men, the whole of whose work 
may be regarded as a single poem in honour of a single 
set of ideas. The young Celtic writers, with their 
tender and spectral imagery, and their vision of an old 
mythic country foreign to our earth, form the only 
school, in such a sense of the term, that has arisen in 
Britain since that other one which spoke, say from 
1855 to 1880, through both poetry and painting, and 
of which the youngest-born and youngest-natured 
member is still with us andat work. Common to all these 
artists was the cult and defence of visible, and chiefly of 
bodily, beauty. But common to them also was a cer- 
tain mysticism ; there was the intention to go behind 
physical beauty and interpret it; and after this point 
each artist spoke for himself. One, Rossetti, almost 
saw the whole spiritual call of beauty in the face and 
form of its possessor, which were symbols of deeper 
truth. Another, Morris, found in beauty, after a while, 
little more than an expression of the natural human 
soul with its affections and tender graces, and at last 
he cared, even more, for beauty in its impersonal form 
of design. A third, the painter, feeling that ‘‘soul is 
form and doth the body make,’ incarnated abstract 
qualities, or phases of emotion, after Spenser’s way, 
and exhibited Love weary, Love cruel, or Love trium- 
phant, or more often Love at pause, and transparent, 
and void of quality, like a clean, empty cup of crystal. 
To Burne-Jones the Poems and Ballads of 1866 were in- 
scribed ; they fill the first of the volumes now reprinted ; 
and to his temper many of their verses respond. 
The new verses dedicated to ‘‘Edward Burne-Jones 
and William Morris” in A Channel Passage show the 
endurance of the poet’s affection, and they fly lightly 
like birds from crest to crest of the wave : 
“ No sweeter, no kindlier, no fairer, 
No lovelier a soul from its birth 
Wore ever a brighter and rarer 
Life’s raiment for life upon earth 
Than his who enkindled and cherished 
Art's vestal and luminous flame, 


That dies not when kingdoms have perished 
In storm or in shame. 





*The Poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne. In six 
Volumes, 8vo, 36s. net (only in sets). Vol. I. Poems and 
Ballads: First “series, pp. xxix., 296. Vol. II. Songs 
before Sunrise and Songs of Two Nations. London : Chatto 
and Windus. 

_A Channel Passage and Other Poems. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 8vo. pp. 213. 73. 








‘* No braver, no trustier, no purer, 
No stronger and clearer a soul 
Bore witness more splendid and surer 
For manhood found perfect and whole 
Since man was a warrior and dreamer 
Than his who in hatred of wrong 
Would fain have arisen a redeemer 
By sword or by song.” 
The purged ethereality and pathos ot the whole 
piece are more than a renewal of the writer’s poetical 
youth. 

In his new preface Mr. Swinburne reverts to his 
past amusement over the critics of the first Poems and 
Ballads, who “ insisted on regarding all the studies of 
passion or sensation attempted and achieved in it as 
either confessions of positive fact or excursions of 
absolute fancy.” Such uncritical impudence as to 
assign to a poet the mere work of a diarist, or, on the 
other hand, to imagine him building his fancies out of 
no experience whatever, showed blindness to the first 
conditions of artistic creation or of useful commentary. 
The critic has to do not with the real experience of the 
poet, but with that which the poet presents to him, 
blended of memory and invention in proportions that 
to us are unimportant. We had better not pry into 
that chemistry. Even if we were the Recording Angel, 
and knew the evidence, it would profit us nothing. 
It has often been noted how far we remain from the 
plastic secret of Goethe despite his volumes of self-por- 
trayal. The conception, in its greater or less nobility 
and clearness ; the execution, in its greater or less 
rightness ; the ideas that rule the plan, the moods 
that give the tune—those are the critic’s affair in pre- 
sence of a work of art. From this, the only lawful 
point of view, it may be said that a few of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s earlier pieces remain not only poems of obscure 
emotion, but obscure poems of emotion, and that the 
critical Note, already named, on Dolores, Hesperia, and 
some other lyrics, should accompany them. 

The press of that hour, often red with muddled 
and excited protest, treated Swinburne as one of the 
writers termed by Baudelaire ‘‘brutaux et purement 
épidermiques.” Of course he was a poet of emotions, 
not merely or mainly of sensation. Contrast /n the 
Orchard with D’Annunzio’s piece // Peccato di Maggi, 
where the sentimental hardness of the Latin, the 
solemn conceit, the callow minuteness, suggest 
the first amour of a collegian; as different as 
may be from the light step and wistful back- 
ward look of the Englishman. And the harsher and 
stranger Poems and Ballads were studies of heart and 
brain as well as of sensation. They are the first verses 
in English, or the first since Donne, to utter once for 
all various youthful moods of sad revulsion, or of acrid 
satiety, or of hope idly recurrent, or of passion on the 
ebb. They note the invasion or foretaste of hatred 
amid the triumph of pleasure, the stranding of light 
love, the balance of the soul in apathy, like the slow 
fluctuation of a weed in the stream languid after the 
tidal wave ; the cold-handed visit of Retrospect ; and 
the revulsion to the peace of Proserpine’s garden. The 
master-feeling, that includes most of those others and 
is expressed with such perfection in Jlicet, is 
one that often recurs in this after-school of roman- 
ticism, and is common in the French poets who 
taught Mr. Swinburne something. It is that love 
of death (perfectly unaffected, though much derided) 
which is experienced in youth. Age looks on the end 
as an intruder or else as a timely gift of nature, youth 
as a treasure lusted for; it is the desire of nothingness, 
of no consciousness, of the end of irritation, of sleep’s 
gifts; this is the burden of J/icet and Félise. The 
slightest control on the feeling would spoil all. There 
is no control except in the expression. The controlled 
expression of uncontrolled feeling is essential in high 
lyric. There is, undoubtedly, a loftier weariness. 
Shakespeare was ‘“‘ tired” with all the injustices of 
earth, not merely with the mirage of desire, but he 
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wished to live on in order to be with his friend. Yet 
not for that is the right of the hastier soul deniable 
to sing—since it can sing—its lightlier-earned fatigue, 
or to rhyme to the intricate measures it has trodden of 
fruitless joy or of reckless grief. 

The repetitions in the first series of Poems and 
Ballads show that the poet was dissatisfied with 
his subjects and was moving towards larger ones. 
He was ceasing to find true matter for the imagi- 
nation in the pathological idyll, or in the theme (so 
different from Dunbar’s) Amor mortis conturbat me ; 
although these were the subjects that had called forth 
the fulness of his metrical originality with their caress- 
ing triple rhymes or undulant long stanzas. Some 
pieces in the same book announce the heroic age of 
Swinburne’s poetry, which ran its main course (if we 
exclude his English plays) between the Song of /taly 
in 1867 and the Zrechtheus of 1876. The Ode to Victor 
Hugo winds a clear horn of onset amid the amorous 
Asiatic timbrels of 1866; and the honours paid to 
Landor, the ‘‘ oldest singer that England bore,” show 
the temper that was to renovate, and let us say 
release, the “youngest.” The delicately pure and 
more than Sicilian grace of Landor’s elegy and 
idyll were shared, like his passion for the noble an- 
tique, by his scholar, and sank into him. The first 
religion of Mr. Swinburne may perhaps be read in the 
Greek memorial lines, addressed to Landor, that pre- 
face Afalanta. The praise of the old man’s potent 
soul of freedom and stately talent of sculpture closes 
there with the note of //icet; and the enthusiasm of 
the Hellenist mingles with the spirit of the Preacher, 
who surely, contrary to common view, must have been a 
young man. The English piece written in Landor’s 
honour has Landor’s own high-bred strictness in beauty 
and his restraint of outline—salutary stars for the poet 
of the Zriumph of Time to steer by! A clear political 
strain already exalts the verse of the younger republican 
aristocrat; but thus far he has a style greater than 
anything he has to sing of. Often it was to wreak 
itself on the air. 

The full inspiration came from Italy and the com- 
pelling voice was that of Mazzini, to whom are dedi- 
cated the Songs before Sunrise and A Song of Italy. 
These, together with the Ode on the Proclamation of 
the French Republic and the sonnets called Dire, 
make up the second of the volumes in the collected 
edition. Mr. Swinburne, without need, denies having 
offered any mere echo or exposition of Mazzini’s doc- 
trine. As he says, ‘‘I never pretended to see eye to 
eye with my illustrious friends and masters, Victor 
Hugo and Giuseppe Mazzini, in regard to the positive 
and passionate confidence of their sublime and purified 
theology.” But more than this, Mr. Swinburne, true 
to his own lyric or odic gift, forbore to embody in his 
verse the whole social and political creed of Mazzini. 
A ruminative poet like Wordsworth (supposing that 
Wordsworth could have risen to appreciate that creed, 
which is most doubtful) would have covered a high 
tableland of blank verse with its minute exposition. 
In song not more than a certain allowance of abstract 
thinking can dissolve. And Mr. Swinburne is far more 
attached to the revolutionary point of view, for its own 
sake, than his master, to whom the destruction of the 
existing order and the watch-cry of freedom—undefined 
—were mere preliminaries to the real work. His point 
of view is thus set forth: 

‘‘ We invoke a social world, a vast harmonious organisa- 
tion of the forces ex‘sting in undirected activity in that vast 
laboratory, the earth; and in order to call this new world 
into existence, and to lay the foundation of a pacific 
organisation, we have recourse to those old habits of 
rebellion which consume our forces within the circle of 
individualism.” 

Not all of this thought is assimilated by the Eng- 
lish poet. Yet it is surprising how much of the senti- 
ment associated with it receives perfect form in The 
Pilgrims and in the Prelude to Songs before Sunrise. 


-marks remain visible. 


The latter piece tells of the poet’s escape from the 
exotic or orgiastic passages of his youthful fancy ; 
but with the lure of the names, Zhyiades, Cotytto, 
Bassarid, a gust of the old airs comes back, until in 
the closing stanzas he turns again to the future, and 
utters the public impulse of a whole era with a buoyant 
lyric passion that makes its own tune and flows with- 
out waste or riot and breaks into a beauty like that 
of the morning. The same may be said of the Eve of 
Revolution, a poem of transcendent hope and insuper- 
able will. Mr. Swinburne’s vision of a perfected 
society, and the end attained, is weaker than that of 
his master; it is stronger of the completely steeled 
and vigilant hero, such as that master was himself, 
who readily risks his life, but keeps his soul free of 
fear and doubt during the unresting labours of his 
mortal lease. 

These central poems are surrounded by many more, 
that keep pace with the stages in the battle for Italian 
unity, or serve as inspiriting marches of comradeship 
in the pauses of the weightier music. The ideas that 
animate them had been.formulated by Mazzini and 
others a quarter of a century before and had been 
tested in the storms of affairs. The occasions are the 
actual vicissitudes of the contemporary struggle. Dire, 
the sequel, is a frantic imprecation on the anniversaries 
of Garibaldi’s check at Mentana. It is a set of sonnets 
touched and spoilt by Hugoesque virulence. After the 
first Ode to Victor Hugo in the Poems and Ballads, it 
must be said that the French poet has been the worst 
artistic influence in Mr. Swinburne’s life. If only he 
had taken de Vigny as his idol, what lapses, what 
effusion would have been spared! The other baneful 
influence, it may be added here, has been the style of our 
Authorised Version. Whenever Mr. Swinburne hastrans- 
ferred that style by way of parody or irony to erotic 
or anti-ecclesiastical rhetoric in verse, the effect has 
been bad. There is really no reason why the manner 
of our old translators of Hebrew poetry should be mis- 
used or perverted in this fashion. Time seems to 
show, as we read these reprints, that twisted scriptural 
phrasing, if telling at first, is the crudest of weapons for 
rebellion or invective. The exception, perhaps, is to 
be found in the greater part of the poem Before a 
Crucifix, whose rhetoric calls and clangs at the door of 
the heart if it does not always find entrance. But in 
general these odes and poems of liberation are the 
highest and finest of Mr. Swinburne’s lyric work ; an 
eager, young-hearted accompaniment to the events of 
the years 1866-1870. If at times they run to formless 
ebullience, they are always pure in phrasing and never 
fallible in cadence. Of this poet it may too 
frequently be said that his “ strength’s abundance 
weakens his own heart.” The stream is so high in 
flood that the banks are lost and the boundaries are 
blurred, though the course is true and the higher land- 
This series of his works 
virtually closes with the Ode on the Proclamation of 
the French Republic. Unity in Italy was gained, but 
without the republic dreamed of by Mazzini; and Mr. 
Swinburne, unable to celebrate what to one of his 
creed was presumably a triumph marred, kept his paean 
for the France of 1871. , 

It is only for the hour that the hopes declared in 
the Songs before Sunrise are a little out of hearing. 
The deadly and progressive lapse in our national soul 
towards mere force-worship and reasoned inhumanity 
finds its punishment in the absence of fresh, adequate, 
and beautiful verse of the public and heroic kind. 
In Mr. Swinburne’s new volume there are many 
political verses. Some, like those on Nelson, speak to 
all ; others, like the furious attacks on Gladstone, or 
the comminations on the Boers, have been unearthed 
from ephemeral publications or limited editions, and 
will hardly please even the extreme. Even those who 
most approve the sentiment can hardly feel that the 
verses count as literature. The best of them are not in 
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point of execution above the weakest of the Songs 
before Sunrise. The remainder belong to those 
thousands and thousands of lines Mr. Swinburne has 
poured out in the last twenty years, all of which seem 
exactly alike—equally hard to remember, and yet not 
sufficiently distinctive for any other reproach, It is 
otherwise with A Roundel of Rabelats and with the 
Prologues to various plays of Elizabethan times, that are 
here republished. But I may be favoured by TZhe 
Speaker with another chance to speak of them when 
Mr. Swinburne’s sonnets on the old dramatists reappear. 
For these form, it may be, the choicest of his non- 
dramatic writings produced after 1870, if we except the 
Tale of Balen, with its splendid resurrection of power. 


OLIverR ELTON. 





TWO VIEWS OF THE REFORMATION. 
LECTURES ON EUROPEAN History. By W. Stubbs. London 

Longmans. 

RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. By J. M. Stone. London: 

Duckwerth. 

A POSTHUMOUS volume by Bishop Stubbs is a most wel- 
come surprise. In the preface of his Seventeen Lectures 
on the Study of Mediaval and Modern History no 
hope was held out that the public would be allowed to 
possess any of the professorial utterances beyond those 
which were chosen to fill that priceless volume. And 
now, after nearly twenty years, we are presented with a 
stout book on European history in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It is to be hoped that Mr. Hassall 
will not rest from his labours till he has printed every 
lecture that the Regius Professor delivered during his 
seventeen years’ tenure of the Chair of History at Oxford. 
Stubbs is commonly regarded as a man of one book and 
that a work of prodigious length and portentous dulness. 
As a matter of fact, his knowledge of general history was 
enormous, and he was master of a style of remarkable 
distinction. Let anyone who wishes to read history at 
its best turn to the wonderful picture of England in the 
fifteenth century which forms the latter part of the third 
volume of the Constitutional History, or to the Lectures 
on Literature and Learning at the Court of Henry 11. 
The present volume will serve further to dissipate the 
prevalent misconception that Stubbs was a writer for 
students alone. 

It is quite possible that Stubbs might not have ap- 
proved the publication of the three courses of lectures 
contained in this work, for they are not the fruit of 
original research. No student in search of a solution of 
some special difficulty will turn to them for assistance. 
Their value consists in the fact that they represent the 
judgment of one of the most carefully-trained historical 
minds on the broad outlines of one of the critical periods 
of European history. If the lecturer has not read many 
of the sources, he has at least mastered the best books on 
the different countries and problems which pass under his 
survey. Though the lectures were delivered nearly forty 
years ago, it is surprising how little there is to correct in 
the light of recent research. Not that research has been 
idle or unfruitful ; for every part of the period has been 
illuminated by countless monographs. But Stubbs’s in- 
sight into great movements, his power of seizing character, 
and his perfect fairness in judging of all schools of reli- 
gion and politics have kept him from mistakes into which 
many writers fell whose knowledge of the sources was 
superior to his. His conception of the period of the 
Reformation, for instance, is utterly free from sectarian 
bias, and his character sketches of the leading 
actors are marked by singular fairness and ab- 
sence of doctrinal or political prejudice. He refuses to 
see in the history of the sixteenth century and the Thirty 
Years’ War a struggle between light and darkness, hardly, 
indeed, a struggle between Protestantism and Catholicism. 
That the religious factor was of enormous potency he 
knows as well as any man; but it is his plan to trace the 
worldly elements in the struggle, to estimate the part 





which the Hapsburg dynasty played in international rela- 
tions, and the relation in which it stood to the German 
States of both denominations and to the counter Reforma- 
tion as a whole. It is in the third and concluding course 
of these iectures on the Thirty Years’ War that Stubbs’s 
unrivalled steadiness of vision is most striking. The 
superficial historian will summarise the history of Europe 
from the beginning of the Reformation to the Peace of 
Westphalia in a single formula. Stubbs shows us that 
the matter is not so simple, that virtue and wisdom are 
on the whole equally divided between the contending 
parties, and that many of the most momentous events of 
the time were owing to causes, ambitions, or apprehen- 
sions with which Protestantism and Catholicism had 
little or nothing to do. 

The first course, dealing with the Emperor Charles V., 
opens with three valuable lectures on the constitution of 
Spain, the Netherlands, and Germany at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. That on the Empire is par- 
ticularly good, and may be compared with the descrip 
tion in the first volume of the Cambridge Modern His- 
tory without suffering by the comparison. ‘The succeed- 
ing lectures trace the somewhat dreary record of the wars 
of the great Emperor with France and his own vassals, 
and the course concludes with a brilliant study of the 
character of Charles himself. The judgment is distinctly 
favourable. He does not believe that he was in any 
sense aggressive, and he holds him to have been a great 
Sovereign “and a great man. His chief characteristic he 
considers to have been a wiry pertinacity. He will not 
admit him to have been a lover of absolutism or a wanton 
opponent of liberty. But the main result of his reign was 
that the imperial office and the position of the Hapsburg 
dynasty in Europe were enormously magnified. The 
Bishop's method cannot be better illustrated than by the 
following passage, with which he takes leave of his theme. 
“We part with him with some little liking, some con 
siderable respect, and a great deal of pity; and we cannot 
spare him from very great blame. But we cannot doubt 
his greatness, his force and tenacity of mind, his great 
ability in war and government; his earnest faith in the 
religion he had been educated in; we cannot but think 
that he might have been a better man if he had not been 
so great a prince with so much power for good and evil.” 
It is @ mild judgment, and it is not very different from 
that pronounced in Mr. Armstrong’s recent volumes; but 
that Stubbs could speak sharply when need was is shown 
in his severity towards the Emperor’s brilliant rival 
Francis, and his crafty vassal Maurice of Saxony. 

The second course continues the history of Europe 
from the resignation of Charles V. to the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War. It is in these lectures that the general 
reader will probably find most that is new to him. The 
character of Philip II., who dominates this course as his 
father dominated the former, is a tribute to Stubbs’s in- 
sight. When Stubbs wrote, the Motley view of the King 
of Spain, as it may be called, was dominant. No Pro- 
testant could speak of Philip without disgust and indigna- 
tion. But in these pages is anticipated in essentials the 
view of Martin Hume and the recent archivists that Philip 
was in many ways a good man, a better man, indeed, 
than most of his contemporaries, though one of the worst 
of rulers. But by far the most interesting part of this 
course is that which is devoted to the Hapsburgs after the 
death of Charles V., the mysterious period of Ferdinand 
and Maximilian and Rudolf, of which so few Englishmen 
know, but which possesses such fascination in the pages 
of Moritz Ritter, Gindely, and other eminent historians. 
The pages on Maximilian II. are, indeed perhaps the 
most striking in this volume. He is pronounced a more 
interesting figure than Henry VIII.; and this tolerant, 
cultured, kindly man, living in the full tide of the counter 
Reformation, is indeed a most remarkable personality. 
Almost equally interesting is the sketch of Rudolf, the 
superstitious recluse, during whose long reign the Empire 
was like a ship without a rudder. 

The third course, on the Thirty Years’ War, is note- 
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worthy as bringing out with great clearness the fact that 
the great struggle was far from being a purely religious 
one. The Catholic Princes desired the triumph of Catho- 
licism ; but they did not desire that the Emperor should 
become strong enough to threaten their rights as Princes. 
This dual ambition on the part of the Princes explains the 
curious ups and downs of the war not less than the genius 
of Wallenstein and the intervention of Gustavus Adolphus. 
The story is an intricate one, not only because so many 
countries were engaged, but because so many conflicting 
interests were involved. Its main interest for the general 
reader lies, perhaps, in the brilliant figures who took part 
in it. The character studies, as throughout the volume, 
are excellent, that of Ferdinand II., the real leader of 
European Catholicism for forty years after the death of 
Philip II., being, perhaps, the most carefully finished. 
If the lecturer in any case departs from the strict modera- 
tion which is one of his finest qualities, it is in speaking of 
Gustavus Adolphus. “He was a champion and a de- 
liverer, true, pure, wise, noble, such as the world has 
never seen before and may never see again.” But the 
balance is redressed when we are told that the Catholic 
Princes were infinitely superior in moral and _ political 
energy. Stubbs will hear nothing of a religious standpoint 
in judging character. He has the same scales for all, for 
they are all to be judged by what they made of their lives, 
not by their Church or creed. 

Of Miss Stone’s work it is enough to say that it is 
obviously written for her co-religionists. Her knowledge 
is considerable, and the book is pleasantly written and 
full of magnificent portraits; but it cannot be regarded 
as a serious historical work. Miss Stone was in large 
measure successful when she determined a year or two ago 
to vindicate the name of Queen Mary; but to dismiss the 
Reformation, including under that term everyone who 
rejected the authority of the Pope from Wyclif onwards, 
as a revolt of evil against good is polemics and not his- 
tory, and cannot expect to be discussed as such. 

G. P. Goocu. 


THE DECLINE OF CRITICISM. 

Loci Critici: Selected, Partly Translated, and Arranged with 
Notes. By George Saintsbury, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Boston and 
London: Ginn and Co. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis book consists of passages chosen to represent the 
course of literary criticism from. Aristotle to Matthew 
Arnold. It is not merely a collection of elegant extracts, 
but a series of historical documents arranged by one who 
knows enough to choose passages, not only for their 
celebrity, or for the many times they have been quoted, but 
because they are representative of thought contemporary 
with their authors. | With some odd omissions, as, for in- 
stancad of Taine, for whose method Mr. Saintsbury has an 
unjudicial contempt, the book really shows how the judg- 
ment of the ages has varied upon the principles of literary 
art ; and in particular how the authority of Aristotle, often 
misconstrued and quoted sometimes, as fanatics have 
quoted isolated texts from the Bible, to justify practices 
of which he never dreamt, has overshadowed all critical 
theory, until it was discredited by the prosaic miscompre- 
hension of the eighteenth century and superseded by the 
critical anarchy of the nineteenth. Nothing could impress 
one with a sense of that critical anarchy more forcibly than 
this book. It is the theme of most of the passages which 
Mr. Saintsbury has chosen from modern critics. One of 
them exults in proclaiming it. Another analyses it with 
an air of scientific impartiality. A third deplores it, and 
suggests principles by which it may be reduced to order. 
But all of them assume its existence and exemplify it one 
way or another in their own writings. There are printed 
side by side am essay from Matthew Arnold maintaining 
that only certain subjects are proper to poetry and that 
modem poets trespassing beyond these have fallen into 
an irresponsible play of fancy, and a passage from 
Victor Hugo, in which he exclaims that there are no good 
or bad subjects; everything is a subject; everything de- 
pendent upon art. 





This is the Great Schism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Hera you have brought to a clear issue 
a conflict about first principles, which is not a mere ques- 
tion of theory, but has weakened and distracted literature 
ever since it began. It is a kind of civil war, in which the 
clearest-sighted combatants are least enthusiastic for their 
own cause; or rather have the same cause at heart 
which they know to be damaged by their dissensions. The 
creed of Victor Hugo, however triumphantly proclaimed 
and numerously professed, is indeed nothing but a counsel 
of despair and a confession of weakness. Just as Mr. 
Auberon Herbert and his followers are against all Govern 
ments, because they are convinced of the incompetence 
of all that exist; so our writers will not have their choice 
of subject restricted by any law because they distrust their 
capacity to devise one that would not be mischievously 
exclusive. They have no enthusiasm for a liberty that has 
proved itself mere anarchical license; and they would 
rejoice to have it narrowed by some principle they could 
assent to, which would release them from the barren round 
of random experiment that hinders mastery in all kinds of 
modern art. The great artists of the past attained to a 
mastery we can only admire, because they worked upon a 
narrow range of subjects dictated to them usually by the 
critical consent of their age, and because each subject 
seemed naturally to suggest its own proper treatment. The 
laws of criticism lost their authority, as artists lost their crea- 
tive power. Only when invention failed did writers begin 
to question the first principles of literature, just as men 
who shrink from action question the first principles of 
morals, Dryden, for instance, in the decay of our stage 
discovered that the story is the least part of a play (Lect 
Critici, p. 156): “ The forming it into acts and scenes, dis- 
posing of actions and passions into their proper places, and 
beautifying both into descriptions, similitudes, and pro- 
priety of language, is the principal employment of the 
poet.” And again: “The employment of a poet is tike 
that of a curious gunsmith or watchmaker; the iron and 
silver is not his own; but they are the least part of that 
which gives the value: the price lies wholly in the work- 
manship.” ‘The process of creation is here subjected to a 
vicious and unreal analysis. It is first picked to pieces 
without any understanding of its proper functions, and 
then wrongly put together again. 

Speculative historians often make the same mistake 
over the actions of a great man. Analysing his 
motives they take no account of the __ instinct 
for doing the right thing which he has acquired 
in a long course of resolute conduct, an instinct inexplicable 
to them because it has never had the chance of forming in 
their own inactive lives. So Dryden, himself a critical and 
analytic writer, takes no account of the instinct by which 
a creative poet seizes upon a theme fitted to his mind and 
art, the instinct which is possessed only by creative power, 
which grows stronger with its exercise, and alone can direct 
it in the right way. The poet’s business, in his view, is to 
display his ingenuity upon any subject that comes to hand ; 
and he conceives of him as a kind of journalist who must 
be ready to write prettily on any theme that may be set 
him. This conception prevailed for a century, with the 
curious result that treatment, no longer dictated by 
subject, came to be governed by arbitrary formule, and 
poets were content to learn one pretty manner of writing 
about everything. The critical rules of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were concerned with treatment alone, and not with 
treatment in its relation to subject. When once the sense 
of that relation is lost, rules are dictated only by fashion- 
able taste. There is no reason or consistency in them ; 
and when the fashion changes no one can understand how 
they ever came to be made or observed. In the revolution 
of fashion at the end of the eighteenth century, the old 
rules seemed so enfeebling to the strong, new writers, that 
they condemned rules altogether. Wordsworth’s preface to 
the Lyrical Ballads is really a repudiation of all kinds of 
style. Because the style of the eighteenth century was 
inflexibly artificial, he would have poets reject all expe- 
rience and write as if poetry had never been written before. 
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Hazlitt is content to praise poetry with eloquent generali- 
ties, and to proclaim its enfranchisement from pedantic 
rules. 

The writers of that age were im such a rapture of 
new-found freedom, that freedom seemed to them excel- 
lent for its own sake, and they preached a theory of it more 
ample than was needed to cover their own practice. ‘They 
were preserved by their creative power from the anarchy 
to which their principles exposed them. A high instinct 
impelled them to obey ancient laws of which their reason 
was unconscious; and Wordsworth, when a fitting theme 
inspired him to write in the grand manner, forgot that he 
was sworn to imitate the baldness of peasant talk. But 
his age, unable to transmit its inventive force to ours, has 
left us only the dangerous inheritance of its theoretic 
license. We have the authority of great poets, supported 
by the recent splendour of their works, for ignoring all past 
traditions of literature. Consciously we break the rules 
which they unconsciously obeyed. We have lost the in- 
stinct they possessed for the choice of fitting themes, and 
we have learnt from them to question any principles, by 
acting on which we might regain it. Now that all subjects are 
open to all kinds of writers, they show a curious perversity 
in choosing only the meanest and most trivial; and the 
choice of their subjects has reacted upon style, so that every 
theme is treated meanly. No tradition of lofty prose remains 
to us, and our most popular poet is most at his ease 
in a cockney dialect. No one can deny that his treatment 
is perfectly suited to Fis subject ; and if any one subject is 
as proper to poetry as another, what right have we to say 
that Barrack Room Ballads is \ess excellent than Paradise 
Lost? This is a reductio ad absurdum of critical anarchy, 
am example by which it is proved intolerable, and it should 
be the business now of all serious critics to establish some 
principles of judgment that shall put an end to it. 





MY MEMORY OF GLADSTONE. 

My Memory or GLApsTonE. By Goldwin Smith. London: 
Fisher Unwin. as, 6d. 
PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH’s little volume is not, as might 
be expected, a personal impression of Mr. Gladstone, but 
a brief character sketch, a series of judgments on his 
career. The personal reminiscences are very few, and 
one of them, we think, ought not to have been made 
public. Professor Goldwin Smith says on page 42, in re- 
ferring to Mr. Gladstone’s attitude to the American Civil 
War: “With a view, probably, to the satisfaction of morti- 
fied friends of the North in England, he wrote to me 
suggesting that, if the North thought fit to let the South go, 
it might in time be indemnified by the union of Canada 
with the Northern States. As the letter, on consideration, 
seemed unlikely to have the desired effect, and net un- 
likely at some future time to prove embarrassing to the 
Writer, no use was made of it, and it was destroyed.” This 
letter was written forty years ago, and it seems to us that 
the recipient of the letter is not justified in making its 
character public. If any allusion was to be made to it, 
surely the letter itself should have been published ; and if 
no copy exists, it is scarcely fair for the recipient to publish 
his recollection of its contents when he cannot provide the 
public with the means of examining its scope and signifi- 
cance. 

Professor Goldwin Smith took an energetic part in 
the controversy over Home Rule, and Mr. Morley’s history 
of that controversy does not seem to have modified his 
condemnation of the part the Liberal leader played. Yet 
surely Mr. Morley published sufficient evidenc> to destroy 
the illusion which Professor Goldwin Smith still cherishes 
that Mr. Gladstone became a Home Ruler in order to turn 
the Tories out. “He was a party leader,” says Professor 
Goldwin Smith, “a full believer in the party system; and 
his party wanted to prevail over its rival. It is only by 
contention for power that party-government can be 
carried on.” Elsewhere he says: “If he (Mr. Gladstone) 
felt that his mind was moving on the subject, how could 
he have deemed it right not only to mask his own misgiv- 
ings by vehement denunciations of Home Rule, but to lead 


his party and the nation om what he had begun to feel 
might prove to be the wrong line ?” He says Mr. Glad- 
stone * suddenly, to the amazement of everybody and the 
general consternation of his party, turned round, declared 
in favour of Home Rule, and coalesced with Parnell.” Mr. 
Morley’s narrative seems to us conclusive evidence against 
this version. He quotes the declaration of the leader of 
the Liberal Unionists to the Eighty Club. Speaking on 
March 5, 1886, the present Duke of Devonshire said: 
“ When I look back at the declarations that Mr. Gladstone 
made in Pa:liament, which have not been infrequent; 
when I look back to the increased definiteness given to 
these declarations in his address to the electors of Mid- 
lothian and in his Midlothian speeches; when I consider 
all these things, I feel that I have not, and that no one 
has, any right to complain of the declaration that Mr. 
Gladstone has recently made.” But even more striking as 
a refutation of the electioneering explanation of Home 
Kule are the letters to Forster and to Granville in 1881 
and the letters to Lord Hartington in May, 1885, all pub- 
lished in Mr. Morley’s volume. Professor Goldwin Smith 
says that Mr. Gladstone’s “ pugnacity” led him when he 
became a Home Ruler to traduce the authors of the Act of 
Union, and he quotes him as calling these transactions “a 
horrible and shameful history.” The Professor's vehemence 
as a Unionist has surely led him to whitewash some in- 
defensible proceedings when he says: “It has been clearly 
shown that there was no serious bribery of a pecuniary 
kind. The indemnities for the owners of pocket boroughs 


were paid, in accordance with the notions of the day and) 


under an Act of Parliament, alike to those who had voted 
for the Union and to those who had voted against it.” 
Mr. Lecky, as is well known, modified in his last book the 
scathing verdict he had passed on Pitt and Castlereagh, 
but his final opinion is still very different from Professor 
Goldwin Smith’s : 

‘* When, however, all deductions are made, it is a patent 
and indisputable fact that the Union was carried through 
the Irish Parliament in opposition to the overwhelming 
majority of its unbribed members, of the representatives 
of the independent constituencies, and of the vast pre- 
ponderance of its best talent. It was carried by a majority 
largely composed of placemen and pensioners and by an 
amount of corruption unsurpassed, if not unequalled, in 
the history of representative Governments—wholesale dis- 
missals of all placemen who refused to support the 
measure, or to induce their relatives to do so, the uni- 
form and steady employment of all Government patronage 
in the Church, the army, the law, and the revenue, with 
the sole object of carrying it. The systematic bribing of 
borough-owners or important members by peerages or pro- 
motions in the peerage, or promotions in the Church or 
promotions to the Bench—these were the means by which 
the opposition was broken down. (Leaders of Public 
Opinion, vol. i., 230. New Edition, 1903.) 

Professor Goldwin Smith is able, in spite of his dis- 
like of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct over Home Rule, and in 
spite of a Unionism so pervasive as to make him con- 
done as a “ trifling matter” the conduct of the Zimes in 
relation to the forged letter, to praise eloquently and sin- 
cerely Mr. Gladstone’s great services to humanity. He 
laments that he did not live to save the honour of the 
country by “ denouncing the conspiracy against the South 
African Republics,” and he is sadly conscious of the moral 
decline that England has suffered since his death. For 
Mr. Gladstone’s constructive statesmanship he has less 
admiration, though even in that field he draws a contrast, 
very unfavourable to Beaconsfield, between the aims and 
achievements of the two great rivals. 





THREE NOVELS. 
Linptey Kays. By Barry Pain. London: Methuen and Co. 


1904. 6s. 
Tue Fucitive. By E. S. Brudno. London: W. Heinemann. 
1904. 6s. 
A LappER oF Sworps. A Tale of Love, Laughter, and Tears. 
By Sir Gilbert Parker. London: W. Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 
Mr. Barry PAIN may be congratulated on having done an 
excellent piece of work in Part I. of Zindley Kays, which 
is a close study, from the life, of a solidly respectable 
tradesman’s family, with genteel traditions, in an English 
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county town. What is most admirable in this picture is 
the effect conveyed of the secret, jarring disunity of the 
family—Aunt Emmeline, Walter, Anna, and Lindley— 
under the blandly severe and snugly pharisaical rule of the 
highly conscientious Mr. Kays, churchwarden of St. Peter's 
and chief ironmonger in Haxteth. The stuffy moral atmo- 
sphere of the household is made more odious—as_ is 
always the case in this type of English family—by the 
heavy material comfort and the strict conformity exacted 
by the pressure of public opinion. Aunt Emmeline’s_n- 
gagement to the contemptible curate, Mr. Theodore Gold, 
who is carrying on a secret amour with Miss Flossy Camp, 
the stationer, is drawn with unrelenting incisiveness. Very 
cleverly done is the analysis of the feelings of the school 
boy Lindley, cowed at school and sat upon at home by his 
elders. Mr. Barry Pain handles his picture of Haxteth 
life with great certainty and precision of touch, and his 
iitroduction of the lovely girl Sonya, unexpectedly, into 
Lindley’s schoolboy iife, relieves bis novel of the charge 
of being ultra grey in tone. The second and third parts 
of the book are not, however, artistically conclusive. 
Lindley inherits Aunt Emmeline’s money, goes to the Uni- 
versity, drifts into and out of journalism, and at this stage 
meets Sonya, who is engaged to be married to a certain 
Sir Henry Mariland out of pure altruistic motives. Now 
the situation is here centred in Sonya’s mental attitude. 
and it is this situation that the author has failed to de- 
velop. Lindley drifts about, returns to Haxteth, buries 
himself abroad, and does various other things which a man 
in his position certainly might do, but which are, so t: 
speak, mere surface developments im character. The 
novel is throughout cleverly written, but the first half con- 
tains a much deeper criticism of life than does the second 
half. We shall await Mr. Barry Pain’s next novel with con- 
siderable interest. 

The Fugitive is certainly worth reading. “Is it not 
enough to bear the burden of man that I must in addi- 
tion bear the burden of the Jew ?” is the theme, and in 
developing it the author has framed within a fairly 
plausible plot a number of scenes vigorously sketched of 
Jewish life im Russia and that of emigrant Jews 
in America. Though the novel cannot vie in point of 
art with Orzeszko’s Obscure A postle, it is distinctly valuable 
as a study of the Jewish temperament under persecution, 
and its interest for us is moreover heightened by the hero, 
Israel Teploffker, being shown to be only held back from 
surrendering his racial feelings and merging his Jewish 
traditions in tha great stream of Gentile life by the 
ceaseless hostility and antipathy shown him by the sur- 
rounding Gentiles. European racial antipathy, in fact, is 
here depicted as the only force responsible, to-day as 
yesterday, for the Jews remaining Jews. Ceaselessly ex- 
posed to the social ostracism of the Gentile community, 
manifested here in the severest and there in the most 
subtle ways, the Jew’s intense devotion to his own peculiar 
culture has in fact been an obligatory characteristic. Long 
ago his blood, his religion, his specific intelligence would 
have been swallowed up and lost to sight in every country 
in Europe, as river waters are lost in the sea, but for the 
great fact of this persistent and unresting antagonism 
on the part of the European peoples. T he 
Fugitive, as we have hinted, deserves attention 
rather on account of the spirit of its revelation 
than for its intrinsic value as a work of art. Never- 
theless, some of the characters presented to us are drawn 
with much incisive force, such as the portrait of the Jew 
apostate Gavniak, the “Christian missionary,” to whom 
both broken and enterprising Jews sell themselves as con- 
verts to the Protestant faith. It is a pity that Mr. Brudno 
should have thought it necessary to diversify his excellent 
sketches from American life by introducing various scenes 
of melodrama, as the scene of Gavniak’s death; never- 
theless The Fugitive is, on the whole, vigorous and fresh 
and is more readable than most modern novels. 

This is the age of pot-boilers, and in A Ladder of 
Swords Sir Gilbert Parker sets boiling so vigorously his 
stew of historico-sensational sentimentalism as almost to 


put out the fire. Was it wise of him to substitute for the 
Canadian dishes the public has hitherto swallowed in good 
faith this native-hashed Elizabethan romance, the flavour 
of which recalls the nursery library of our innocent child- 
hood ? Itis possible, of course, that our Canadian cousins 
will be wonderstruck, and will hail this “Tale of Love, 
Laughter, and Tears,” as monstrously fine. Certainly, if 
mechanical dexterity in the dragging forward and furbish- 
ing up of the old stage properties could make a book a 
success, Sir Gilbert Parker would be crowned lord of all. 
For amid a great bustle of factitious excitement all the 
stock characters of transpontine romance are trotted for- 
ward to strike their stagey attitudes against the historical 
scenery freshly painted for this occasion. Jmprimis, 
we have Angéle the virtuous Huguenot maiden, a 
paragon of chastity, guilelessness, faith, loyalty, 
sinyplicity, fidelity, a perfect sugar-plum destined for the 
noble, dauntless, serious, loyal, gallant, young Huguenot 
hero, De la Forét. Then we have the wicked, brilliant, 
witty, serpentine Leicester, with his black heart and in- 
triguing laugh, who strives to mesh the fair Angéle and 
“set a trap for the ruin of as simple a soul as ever stepped 
upon the soil of England,” in this chapbook fashion : 

**“*You shall be my wife—Leicester’s wife. As I have 
mounted to power so I will hold power with you—with 
you the brightest spirit that ever England saw. Worthy 
of a kingdom with you beside me, I shall aim to greater, 
happier days; and at Kenilworth, where kings and queens 
have lodged, you shall be ruler. We will leave this Court 
until Elizabeth, betrayed by those who know not how to 
serve her, shall send for me again. Here—the power 
behind the throne—you and I will sway this realm through 
the ageing, sentimental Queen,’ etc., etc. ‘Come to my 
nest. We will fly far! Ah, your eye brightens, your heart 
leaps to mine,’” etc., etc. 

But Angéle, though tempted sorely by the “ impetuous, 
audacious, tender wooing of the most fascinating diplo- 
matist of his day,” showing the clairvoyance of a lady who 
has studied her “Guide to Kenilworth Castle,” turns on 
the wicked Leicester, and rends him in the finest copy- 
book style: 

“*Oh have done, have done,’ she passionately broke 
in. ‘I would rather die, be torn upon the rack, burnt at 
the stake than put my hand in yours.’ . . ‘Oh, you 
never knew what love meant, my lord. I doubt if, when 
you lay in your mother’s arms, you turned to her with 
love. You never did one kindly act for love, no generous 
thought was ever born in you for love.’” 


And so on for two pages. In addition to the his- 
torico - picturesque - sentimental scenes between the 
Virgin Queen, the fair Angéle, and the knightly Hugue- 
not lover, there are many pregnant reflections on the 
vanity of earthly success scattered through A Ladder of 
Swords, and it is pleasing to find the distinguished author 
giving the fruits of his experience in aphorisms as the fol- 
lowing : —“ Passion and Love”: “ It is this difference—the 
weighty, emotional difference—between a desperate passion 
and a pure love which has ever been so powerful in twist- 
ing the destinies of a moiety of the world to misery, who 
otherwise would have stayed contented, inconspicuous, and 
gocd.” The grammar is quaint, but let the Colonies per- 
pend. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Contemporary this month opens with an interesting 
article by Mr. J. A. Spender upon the survival of the 
Government. Mr. Spender points out that Mr. Balfour, 
by refusing to declare himself upon the fiscal ques- 
tion, is playing false to the party system of govern- 
ment. Mr. Ettzbacher gives an account of the ex- 
cellent and humanely impartial way in which the Red 
Cross Society of Japan worked in the Chino-Japanese 
war, and of its present complete organisation. The point 
he writes to prove is that the Japanese do not combine 
Western efficiency with Oriental cruelty, but that they are 
as humane as they are efficient. Mr. E. Girskov writes with 
many interesting particulars of the small peasant indus- 
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tries of France, the source of so much of the health and 
happiness of that country. With the help of a searching 
measure of Land Reform he thinks that industries of the 
same kind might be established and carried on in England 
with even more success. “ Vernon Lee’s” first article on 
the “Nature of Literature,” though it contains a good 
many things worth saying, is rather too full of vague 
generalities unsupported by concrete examples. Mr. John 
Foreman gives a vivid and most unfavourable account of 
American rule in the Philippines. The American excuse 
is that they have to learn how to govern an empire, but 
the necessity is not obvious to the victims at whose expense 
the experience is being procured. 


In the Fortnightly this month there is an article of the 
usual vaguely ominous kind by “ Calchas ” upon “ The New 
German Intrigue.” “Calchas” is sure that Germany in- 
tends to turn the war to the disadvantage of this country. 
All his reasoning depends upon the assumption that Ger- 
many’s main object in life is to destroy England. If that 
assumption is denied, the article seems only a series of 
ingenious misinterpretations. Mr. Arthur Symons writes 
of Thomas Campbell, of whom he has little good to say. 
His conclusion is that Campbell wrote three or four fine 
lyrics by some means which he cannot quite explain, and 
that the rest of his verse is mere wreckage. The article, 
as an analysis of literary weaknesses, is worth reading. 
Professor W. Knight reports some of Mr. G. F. Watts’s 
seyings. Speaking of Lord Kitchener, Mr. Watts said: 
“ Could Wellington have done better than he did, or even so 
well ?” This appears to Professor Knight a striking 
parallel. It is not so striking as some of his own criti- 
cisms, ¢.g., “ To a certain extent the spirit of Phidias, as 
well as that of Michael Angelo, was on him (Mr. Watts). 
So was that of Giotto, of Carpaccio, of John Bellini, of 
Da Vinci and Raphael, of Titian and Tintoretto.” It is 
impossible to conceive of two painters with less in com- 
mon than Leonardo and Mr. Watts. Professor Oliver 
Elton contributes a most interesting “ Note on Mysticism,” 
which he analyses with sympathy, yet with a sense of its 
danger to reason and sanity. Mr. A. Kinloch, in an article 
on the Pessimistic Russian, gives a rather confused and 
even contradictory account of the Russian character. His 
article is too short and unsystematic to throw much light 
on the subject. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “ Romance ” 
comes to an end in this number. 


The Monthly Review, which, we are sorry to hear, is 
to change its editor, opens with a resolutely Free Trade 
article called “Last Year and Next.” Mr. Lawrence 
Jerrold explains that the present attack of the 
State upon the Church in France is only a re- 
taliation for the inveterate hostility of the Church 
to the State. That hostility is now a failing cause, and 
the Church must suffer for its un-Christian support of it. 
Mr. R. B. Marston gives an account of a book by a Ger- 
man Jingo, foretelling the defeat of England by a Euro- 
pean coalition. German Jingoes may well serve as the 
drunken helots of Imperialism, but their example only 
seems to encourage our own Imperialists to worse excesses. 
Mr. Godfrey Phillimore, in “The Case of British East 
Africa,” makes a spirited defence of Sir Charles Eliot. Miss 
Ravenhill urges that hygiene should be systematically 
studied in schools and universities. The number ends 
with a posthumous article by Elwin, editor of Pope and 
once of the Quarterly, wpon Thackeray at Cambridge. 


Two of the articles in the Zndependent Review, a very 
good number, have already been discussed in The Speaker. 
Of the others two that are particularly interesting are Mr. 
Percy Gardner’s review of the cases of the Abbé Loisy and 
Mr. Beeby and Mr. Birrell’s discussion of the case of the 
Scottish Church. Mr. Birrell remarks that “a guinea sub- 
scription does not entitle you to dictate to posterity.” Mr. 
Meredith contributes a charming translation from Nietzche 
and Mr. J. B. Atkins puts to good use all the knowledge he 
has acquired on national physical training in an article, 
“Instead of Conscription.” 





HYGIENIC NOTES. 
OUR TEETH. 

Has no one been struck by the fact that in spite of 
the regular daily cleansing of the teeth with tooth- 
powders and tooth-pastes, the teeth (and particularly 
the back teeth) frequently become decayed and 
hollow? And is not that a convincing proof that 
tooth-powders and tooth-pastes are completely inade- 
quate means for cleaning the teeth? Our teeth are 
not so obliging as to decay only in places which can 
be conveniently reached with tooth brushes, powders, 
and pastes. On the contrary, it is just in these locali- 
ties which are difficult of access, such as the backs of 
the molar teeth, the interstices of the teeth, hollows 
and cracks, that causes of destruction of the teeth 
appear most frequently and are most probable. In 
consequence, it any one wishes to preserve his teeth 
intact, that is to say to keep them healthy, this can be 
effected in one way only—by daily cleansing and rinsing 
the mouth and teeth with the liquid antiseptic denti- 
frice, Odol. During the process of rinsing this pre- 
paration penetrates everywhere, reaching alike the 
cavities in the teeth, the interstices between them, and 
the backs of the molars, destroying bacteria wherever 
generated. 
This abso- 
lutely cer- 
tain effect 
which Odol 
has been 
scientifically 
proved to 
possess is 
principally 
due to a 
peculiar pro- 
perty which 
causes it to 
be absorbed 
by the mu- 
cous: membrane of the gums so that they become im- 
pregnated with it. The immense importance of this 
entirely new and wnigue property should be fully 
grasped; for whilst all other preparations for the 
cleansing and protection ot the teeth are effective 
only during the moments of application, Odol leaves 
an antiseptic deposit on the surface of the mucous 
membrane and in the interstices of the teeth which 
continues 40 be effective for hours. In this manner a 
continuous antiseptic effect is produced, by means or 
which the whole oral cavity and the minutest recesses 
which it contains are completely freed from, and pro- 
tected against, all fermenting processes and injurious 
bacteria. It follows that everyone who daily and 
regularly cleanses his mouth and teeth with Odol will 
practice the most perfect hygiene of the mouth and 
teeth in accordance with modern scientific principles. 

The price of Odol, 1/6 a flask and 2/6 a large 
bottle, may be considered as very moderate, as it will 
suffice for use during several months. Procurable 
from every chemist and perfumer. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


THE collapse in Coronation Syndicate shares which took 
place at the end of last week was an episode full of in- 
struction for the mining speculator. It will be remembered 
that this syndicate was believed to be the owner of a very 
valuable property, this belief being largely based on the 
assumption that it had found a continuation of the famous 
Main Reef, which has contributed most of the riches 
which have been dug out of the Rand goldfield. The capi- 
tal of the syndicate was originally divided into shares of 
#100, and so exhilarating were the prospects of its 
profits supposed to be that the price of these £100 
shares at one time rose to £3,000 per share. Luckily for 
the London market and the British public, they were both 
too stone-broke, at and after the time of this great dis- 
covery, to take any important part in the subsequent 
gamble. It is a rather instructive fact that poor old 
London had to stand by and leave this apparently glorious 
opportunity of enriching itself to go by, simply because 
it had not the wherewithal to take part in it, owing to the 
drain on its resources caused by the war; while Johannes- 
burg, for which the war had been fought, was sufficiently 
unscathed by its effects. to be able to speculate freely in 
shares which commanded this enormous premium. And 
yet we are asked to believe that the state of depression in 
South Africa is so intense that there can be no question 
for the present of the payment of any part of the 
£.30,000,000 which the Transvaal has promised to return 
to the British taxpayer, to recoup him for part—and a very 
small part—of his expenditure incurred in order to free 
Johannesburg from the thraldom of a narrow-minded 
oligarchy that would not permit the introduction of 
Chinese labour. 





This, however, is by the way. Coronation Syndicate 
shares having attained the giddy height named above, 
showed a somewhat natural tendency to slip back, and 
the next item in its history was the splitting of tha £100 
shares into the more convenient and marketable denomina- 
tion of one-pounders. On this basis the price ruled, at 
first, at about £15, a good mouth-filling premium, though 
a sad come-down after £3,000 for a #100 share. And 
of late even this premium has developed an unconscion- 
ably modest and retiring tendency, so much so that in 
the middle of last week the price, which was always very 
nominal, was down to between 6 and 7. On Friday, when 
the shares fell to 334, it was clear that something was 
amiss, and it now appears that an expert who was em- 
ployed to report upon the property. has come to the con- 
clusion that its reef is not the Main Reef at all, and, fur- 
ther, that it cannot be relied on as likely to prove perma- 
nent. An interesting feature about the history of the 
matter is the fact that this very expert, who thus knocks 
the stuffing out of the syndicate’s inside, had himself issued 
an interim report upon it a few months ago, in which he 
stated the opinion that the reef on the property might 
safely be believed to be none other than the Main Reef. 
Of course, mining experts have an extraordinarily difficult 
task, and no one who has never tried the job has any right 
to poke fun at them for making mistakes, but so many 
people throw away good money by buying mining shares 
on the strength of axpert estimates of extent of reefs. profit 
in sight, etc.. that one is justified in calling attention to 
such a beautiful example of their fallibility. 





However, as has been said, London did not, on this 
occasion, burn its fingers to any great extent, being hap 
pily saved by its impecuniosity from power to gratify its 
itch for this particular gamble. Most of the shares are 
believed to be held by one of the big Kaffir houses. and 
nearly all the rest are distributed among Johannesbure 
operators. And a curious and rather unsavoury feature of 


the case is the fact that these Johannesburg speculators 
seem undoubtedly to have got wind beforehand of the un- 
favourable nature of the report that was coming out about 
the property. The big house interested has published a 
statement to the effect that it knew no reason for the weak- 
ness of the shares until it was informed of the adverse 
report made by the expert, but, as we have seen, the weak- 
ness of the shares was pronounced long before the report 
made its appearance. Investigation has been promised 
into this interesting mystery, and another report is to be 
made on the property, which will be awaited with interest. 
In the meantime we may congratulate the London market 
for having been well out of this racket, and we may per- 
haps once more waste time and paper by pointing to the 
folly of speculating in mines which have not been fully 
proved and developed. 





The Kaffir market certainly stood the effect of this 
revelation very well, and those interested in seeing it go 
better are now very confident that their hopes are at last 
about to be realised. The Chinaman is being landed in 
steady consignments, everybody swears he is a docile and 
efficient workman, and it is maintained that there is quite 
a widespread movement in China among coolies who wish 
to better themselves by getting to the gold-reef city. These 
accounts are doubtless embellished to a great extent by 
the tellers, but there seems no reason to doubt the effi- 
ciency of the Chinese coolie, who has always distinguished 
himself as a worker wherever he has worked. It is pretty 
clear that the policy of converting the Rand goldfield into 
a happy hunting-ground of Chinese and Semites of doubt- 
ful nationality—Anglo-Saxons made in Germany, as Mr. 
Dooley happily calls them—has been a great commercial 
success, and that its results, however galling to the honest 
Jingoes who thought they were adding a white man’s 
colony to the Empire by the war, may be of some benefit 
to the shareholders in the South African mining com- 
panies. Of course we have yet to hear how the expenses 
of the matter work out ; the Chinaman is cheap from some 
points of view, but it costs something to get him there, and 
speculators will perhaps be well advised in waiting to see 
how it works out before they rush to buy Kaffirs ; still, the 
minds that now rule the destinies of the Transvaal are 
eminently qualified to work a problem of this kind, and it 
will be very surprising if any flaw is discovered in their 
calculations of profit and loss. We all remember how they 
euchred poor Mr. Chamberlain when he went out deter- 
mined to get £100,000,000 out of them towards the cost 
of the war and came back with a promise—still unful- 
filled—of £30,000,000. After that, it is hardly likely 
that they will be deceived about the cost of a Chinaman. 


The general tone of markets is still cheerful ; a scare 
was caused on Wednesday by a report that a large amount 
of gold was going to be despatched from Paris to St. 
Petersburg, but things cheered up again next day on the 
appearance of a very strong Bank return and the news 
that more gold was coming from India. The confirmation 
of the rumoured discovery of a banket reef in Rhodesia 
gave a fillip to a section of the Kaffir market that badly 
wanted cheering up. The reef seems to be of great extent, 
though by no means of the phenomenal richness that 
rumours had anticipated. Japanese bonds have been rather 
flat, the fruits of the victory at Liao-yang not having been 
juicy enough to please the palates of “bull” operators. 
New York was still buoyant, and put American prices 
higher in spite of realisations on this side. The trade re- 
turns were good—ours, IT mean—and Home Railway 
traffics indicate better business. 

JANUS. 


OWNERS of genuine specimens of old English 


Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China. Old Silver, &c.. &c., who desire to dis- 
pose of same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, 
PallMallEast, who are always prepared to give full value forinteresting examples 








